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D. Teufelsdrockh 


Richard Saunders 


Haleman 


Glen Trevor 


Tom Graham 


Above are six of the English language's distingushed literary figures— 
identified by pseudonyms. Can you give their real names? Answers on p. 2-T. 


What Economics? 


What should American students be 
taught about the U.S economy?r The 
the Advancement of Sec 
Education 


Council for 


ondary recently put this 
question to more than 2,000 leaders in 
the fields of labor, business, education, 
and agriculture, as well as parents of 
students. Areas requested in order of 
preference 
lL. { 
Contrasting Economic Sy 
The Price System 
Production and Marketing 
Relations 


Government 


S. Economy Characteristics 


stems 


industrial 
Finance 
Fluctuations 


World 


F< ocnomic 
Economics and Peace, 
Agriculture. 
10. Consumer Economics 
11. Business Enterprise Problems. 
12. Money, Credit, Banking 
13. Population, Natural Resources 
14. “Economics as a Way of Think- 
ing and Reasoning.” 


Next proble m to be tackled develop 
ment of suitable teaching materials. Ex 
pert professional textbook writers will 
be employed to prepare the materials 
for classroom use. For report, Requisites 
for Economic Literacy, write Council 
at 1201 16th Street, N. W Washing- 


ton 6, D. C. (10 cents.) 





Bess Mather Dies 


Bess Foster Mather, 74 


art edit ation cir les and for 


Mrs 
known in 
28 vears senior art consultant for the 
Minneapolis public 
Washington D. ¢ 


been attending the 


widely 


schools, died in 
April 16. She had 
ot the 
League of American Pen Women 
Scholastic Scholastic 
Art Awards have long had the 
of Mrs. Mather 


active participation as 


convention 


Magazines and 
benefit 
encouragement and 
Minnesota re 
gional chairman of the Scholastic Art 
Awards. Mrs. Mather attended the first 
meeting at Scholastic Art 
Awards program was established 


which the 


Historians Hand 


Three years ago, Univ. of Illinois 
History Professor Arthur E. Bestor, |} 
tried to push through a 
the annual meeting of the 
Historical Association. It 
condemned “anti-intellectual 
education 


resolution at 
American 
would have 
tenden 
cies’ in and would have 
called upon teachers to “acquire more 
thorough knowledge” of their subject 
At the 


was withdrawn. 


matter last minute, the resolu 
tion 

Next month will witness the sequel 
to that dramatic meeting, 
American Historical Association ex 
a helping hand to teachers by 
opening its Service Center for Teachers 
of History. Purpose: “to bridge the gap 
between the 


when the 


tends 


specialists in historical 
the and the 
teachers of history in the schools.” 

The Center, with a $148,000 Ford 
grant, will conduct a three-year ex 
perimental program, It will prepare 
and supervise preparation of pamphlets 
to aid secondary school teachers, such 
as: (1) graded reading lists, (2) brief 
ings of recent research and interpreta- 


research in universities 


tions in history, and (3) contemporary 
discussions of the objectives and values 
of historical study 

Center also plans to establish a list 
of 50 or 60 “recognized professional 
historians” in various part of the coun 
willing to consult 


school administrators and teachers 


try who are with 


Edgars and a Raven 


The Mystery Writers of 


month 


America last 
idded a new award to its usual 
list of “Edgars” for outstanding myster: 
writing The ‘Edgars’ are named for 
Edgar Allan Poe.) New 
Raven” to the publisher with the best 
book jacket 
ner: Scribner. 

iz ig irs 


Beast in 


award i 


myster' This year's win 
mvyster 
Margaret 


best 


went to best 
View, by 
Random House) first 

novel, The Perfectionist, by 
Kauffman (Lippincott); best true 

crime book, Dead and Gone, by Man! 
Wade Wellman (Univ. of North Caro 
lina Press); best short story, Dream No 
More, by Philip MacDonald; television 
The Sting of Death, ABC-TV; movies, 
The Desperate Hours and Diabolique 





2-T 


LOOK AT THIS | VIEW 
en route to 


the wonderful Yellowstone Park Country 














TR nna 


ON RED LODGE HIGH ROAD to Yellow- 
stone, you'll thrill to spectacular western 
scenery. It's a magnificent sky-high bus 
ride along Rock Creek Canyon, past 
sparkling streams and lakes, then up 
amid the peaks of the Beartooth Rockies 

as high as 11,000 feet! Go to Yellow- 
stone via Northern Pacific and enter and 
leave by different scenic routes—through 
Red Lodge, Cody or Gardiner gateways. 


LOOK AT THIS | TRAIN 


which takes you there ! 














IT’S THE VISTA-DOME NORTH COAST 
LIMITED, one of the world’s extra fine 
trains, Four Vista-Domes give you an 
all-around view...a stewardess-nurse 
welcomes you on board...and there's 
always fun and fine food in the luxurious 
new “Traveller's Rest’ buffet-lounge. 
Send for “Northwest Adventure’’, free 
picture-story of exciting trips you can take 
to Yellowstone, to Alaska, to or from 
the Pacific Northwest and California. 
Address G. W. Rodine, 229 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


VISTA-DOME 


NORTH COAST 
LMMUED 


Care 


CHICAGO.TWIN CITIES-NORTH PACIFIC COAST 





Tax-Saving Travel 


Going on a sabbatical leave this 
year? Planning to attend summer school? 
Keep a careful record of all your ex- 
penses—they may be tax-deductible. 

Under current Federal tax rules, if 
you go to summer school in order to 
maintain your position, your expenses 
are deductible. But if you do so to seek 
promotion, a salary increment, or mere 
self-improvement, they are not. 

As for sabbatical travel, your ex 
penses may be deductible only if the 
travel is connected with a project which 
you must carry out in order to main- 
tain your position. 

But even if the summer work you 
are planning does not fit into the “re- 
quired” category now, keep your rec- 
ords anyhow. There is the possibility 
of a new ruling by U. S. tax officials. 
Besides, tax districts vary in their in- 
terpretations. 

In any 
letter from your school superintendent 
or school board declaring that the pro- 
posed educational activity is required 
as part of your job and has been ap- 
proved in advance. 


Merit Scholars 


Last October, 60,000 of the nation’s 
top high school seniors began taking 
tests to compete in the first National 
Merit Scholarship program. Last week, 
the first year’s program ended, with the 
awarding of 504 scholarships to nearly 
150 different colleges and universities. 
Scholarship amounts vary according to 
the individual's need. 

Financed by the Ford Foundation to 
the tune of $20,500,000, the National 
Merit Scholarship 
enough money to last 
years 


event, secure in advance a 


has 
nine 


Corporation 
another 


Language Arts 


More than 400 West Virginia school 
principals heard advice on how to im 
prove the language arts curriculum at a 


Charleston meeting last month. Hardy 


Finch, Greenwich, Conn., English chair- 
man, counseled against assigning Eng 
lish classes to teachers of mathematics 
French, or other subjects. “After all,” he 
said, “the teacher is the key to the suc 
cess of any language arts program.” 

A teachers’ panel at the meeting 
sifted ways of developing the language 
arts program. Some of its conclusions 

(1) Use paper-back books, “espe 
cially those from the Teen Age Book 
Club,” to stimulate reading. (2) Go 
easy on the red pencil in marking com- 
positions—try to encourage the child 
(3) Teach students to listen as well as 
speak. (4) Try to prov ide free reading 
periods for students. 


Better Readers 


The first annual meeting of the Inter 
national Reading Association will be 
held at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 
tomorrow and Saturday. Theme of the 
conference: “Better Readers for Our 
Times.” Among those expected to at- 
tend: classroom principals, 
supervisors, remedial reading teachers 
and professors of education. 

Topics include: “Reading Readiness,” 
“Retarded Readers,” “Helping the Gift- 
ed.” Speakers include Paul A. Witty, 
Ruth Strang, Nancy Larrick, Paul Mis 
ner, and Luella Cook 


teachers, 


Brainwashing 


Without external stimuli, a man will 
lose his ability to reason within 8-12 
hours, a Congressional committee was 
told last month. This disclosure, based 
on U, S. and Canadian experiments, 
sheds new light on brainwashing. 

Experiments included isolation in ait 
conditioned boxes and floating in water 
for hours on end, 

Dr. Robert H. Felix, director, Na 
tional Institute of Health, testified that 
when outside stimuli are cut off long 
enough, the individual becomes. com 
pletely disorganized. Then, “if you feed 
back in information you want this indi 
vidual to have and this is the only feed 
ing he gets, slowly . he begins to in 
corporate this into his thinking 
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Authors Behind the Pseudonyms 


Auswers to page one quiz: O. Henry 
William Sydney Porter; Jan Struther 
Joyce Anstruther Maxtone Graham; 
Glen Trevor—james Hilton; Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh—Thomas Carlyle; Rich- 


| ard Saunders—Benjamin Franklin; and 


Tom Graham—Sinclair Lewis. 

The New York Public Library is cur- 
rently featuring an exhibition of 130 
books written by English and American 
authors who chose to use pseudonyms 


Why not 
prepare a similar exhibit in your school 
library? 

Write for the March issue of the 
library’s Bulletin, which features a list 
of the books on exhibit, along with 
pseudonyms, teaser-captions to help you 
identify the authors, and the authors’ 
real names. Publications Division, Pub- 
lic Library, 42nd Street and 5th Ave- 
N. Y. C. 18 (25 cents) 


at the time of publication 





Too Tame? 


(By Special Correspondent) 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—Two top educa- 
tors deplored the “growing trend 
toward conformity” here at the 26th | 
Institute for Education by Radio-Tele 
vision 

Said New York Univ.’s Charles A 
Siepmann: We are developing into a 
nation of citizens with “full stomachs 
but empty minds and hollow hearts 

Echoed Yale's Harold D. Lasswell 

Today we are told that the bright stu 
dent is bright enough to keep his mouth 
shut, an act that in some mysterious 
way is supposed to keep his nose clean,” 

Siepmann suggested that broadcast- 
ers provide more programs similar to 
Edward R. Murrow’s television pro- 
gram, See It Now. In addition, they 
should take courage and tackle areas 
of “honest controversy.” He also urged 
teachers to shed their prejudices against 
using master teachers on TV 

Lasswell took a dim view of the 
growing “privatization of life” in Amer- 
ica, limiting one’s concerns to his fam- 
ily and immediate associates 

More than 700 educational and com 


mercial broadcasters and educators | 


probed “The Role of Serious Broadcast 
ing in Today's World” at the four-day 
meeting. 

Delegates took part in 15 discussion 
groups to explore the implications of 
“serious broadcasting,” and attended 16 
clinics to examine such spec ial interest 
areas as education TV stations, campus 
student stations, religious broadcasting 
instruction-by-TV, news broadcasting 
children’s programs, agricultural broad 


casts, and youth discussion broadcasts 
Other speake rs 


> Eugene H. King, Voice of America 
program manager: Just back from a 
trip to the Soviet Union and Poland to 
assess VOA reception, King declared 
that foreign language broadcasts are 
jammed but are often  intelligibl 
English-language broadcasts are not 
jammed, and American jazz is omni 
present on the Warsaw and Moscow 


radio stations 


> Harold Ross, economist for Na 
tional Association of Radio and Tel 
vision Broadcasters: Wide profit mar 
gins for broadcasters enable them to 
risk innovations, such as a $500,000 
gamble “on a single and essentially edu 
cational program” (Richard II1) 


>» UNESCO's Henry R. Cassirer of 
Paris: Teachers should make a con- 





scious effort to show students how to | 


recognize quality in radio and TV in | 
the same way they are taught to recog- | 


nize it in other traditional forms of ex- 
pression, 
News continued on page 21-7 


| 
| 


only all-chair streamliner daily 
between Chicago and Los Angeles 


e Stretch Out reclining chairs 
“Big Dome’ viewing of the 
CO; orful Indian Country 


21 


One Way from Chicago 
to Los Angeles, San Diego 
or Sun Francisco. Round 
Trip $94.70 (Tax extra). 


i 


all new HI-LEVEL El Capitan 
starting the middle of July— 
extra fare *5 Chicago to Los Angeles 





Pack Trip 


By LIEBER ANKER 


lo Miss Lieber Anker, Metuchen (N.J.) 
High School, our judges voted $100 for 
telling how to escape from civilization 
into the mountains of Montana, Watch 
Scholastic Teacher for other award win- 
ners 


HY not give yourself a real treat 

this summer by following the trail 
for a week through the mountains of 
Montana? This suggestion is no idle bit 
of whimsy; it is born of my own ex- 
perience last July, when I flew out to 
Montana to join Packer Herman Lucke 
for a pack horse vacation steeped in 
beauty and adventure 

If you think “getting away from it 
all” will bother your conscience, let me 
assure you that a pack trip is genuinely 
educational. It opens one’s eyes wider 
to the significance of American 
heritage as evidenced in the awesome 
spectacle of Montana’s pine-covered 
forests, snow-creviced mountains, and 
gushing streams your horse carefully 
picks his way across. And there's more 
tangible education in what you learn 
from “Professor” Lucke. who teaches 
you in an easy-going fashion how to 
relax in the let the horse 
do all the work, how to spot mountain 
woats, elk, and moose, how to fish for 
trout, and how, in a dozen other mem 
a sojourn with 


our 


saddle and 


orable 
nature 

But let me get to particulars, Mid- 
night, July 23, saw me enroute for Great 
Falls, Montana, fastening my seat belt 
in a Northwest Airlines Strato-cruiser. 
The flight across the country was a 
thrilling education in itself, And the 
mountains! How can one speak of the 
Rockies except in hushed tones? At 
Great Falls a bus whisked me off to 
East Glacier, a whistle-stop on the 
doorstep of Glacier National Park. Here 
Mr. Lucke welcomed me warmly and 
drove me out to his ranch, seven miles 


ways, to enjoy 


iway. 

The following morning I commenced 
my escape from civilization. For the 
ensuing eight days 12 other wayfarers 
and I lived in a world of lodgepole 
pines, towering peaks, breathtaking can- 
yons, and meadows of brilliantly hued 
wild flowers. Life became amazingly 
and joyously simple, gnawing problems 
receded, and laughter bubbled easily. 


Sleep came easily too, ‘round about 
ten o'clock each night. 

Each day started with a rousing 
breakfast of fruit juice, flapjacks, fried 
ham, and coffee. This meal, like all 
others, was leisurely, served via a help- 
yourself system, and a gather-round- 
the-stove-in-the-lean-to or find-yourself- 
a-log-in-the-sunshine hospitality. Then, 
until about 10 or 11 o'clock, while the 
packers “manteyed up” (packed every- 
thing in 16 huge canvas squares, two 
to each pack horse), time was our own 
for sunning, walking, or a cold-stream 
bathing ritual, with or without a dip- 
per of heated water. 

After a night in a comfortable in- 
flated bedroll, I always felt ready for our 
ride. My like all 21 of them, 
was gentle, steady, willing, and, above 
all, sure-footed, He knew the trails and 
took mud, streams, mountain sides, and 
fallen trees all in his stride. I let my- 
self believe that he was entirely on 
Herman Lucke’s side and wanted me 
to relax and enjoy the scenery while 
he made all the decisions. 

Each day the curtain went up on 
a new adventure, amid new terrain 
through which wound the narrow trails, 
most of the time up or down, I got to 
feel like a born-in-the-saddle cowgirl 
as I sat leaning heavily backward in 
the saddle to ease the descents or went 
“limp all over,” as Herman instructed, 
as we neared the end of the day’s ride. 
But for hours before that end I exulted 
in the intoxicating pine- or clover- 
scented air, gorging myself on wild 
strawberries, and eschewing the prof- 
fered cup as I lay flat on my stomach 
to drink of the coldest, most refreshing 
water any stream ever offered. 

Let me insert if you haven't 
sensed it already, that everything was 
slow paced, After following the trail 
a couple of hours, we would dismount 
for 20 minutes or so to luxuriate in 
our surroundings, a blending of color, 
fragrance, and sound—music, 
by the crescendo of waterfalls, the solo 
whinnying of a grazing horse, the 
muted melody of creeks. 

Yes, we were tired by the end of 
the day's ride, but hungry, too, and 
ready to fish for Cutthroat or Dolly 
Varden trout. In an hour horses would 
be unpacked and unsaddled, two tents 
would be up, eatables spread out on 


horse, 


here, 


created 


National Park Ber, ice 


the portable table, and a pinewood 
fire going strong in the tin stove, ready 
for the freshest trout I ever hope to 
sit down to. 

Night 
mountain camp. It is never pitch dark, 
and the and 
and friendly. But the night is cold, and 
each evening we sat gratefully around 
a roaring bonfire, exchanging tales. 

So the time went by; some days we 
were in the saddle as many as six hours; 
on others we took it easy and spent 
three hours or so on the trail. In all, 
we covered some 80 miles in the for 


doesn’t fall somberly at a 


stars moon seem close 


ests, even crossing the Continental Di 
vide just southeast of Glacier National 
Park, completing the circle back at the 
ranch in the late afternoon of the eighth 
day 

Well, that was it (although I haven't 
even mentioned Flotilla and Scott Lakes 
or the Schafer Ranger Station stops), 
a trip providing profound emotional 
and soul-satisfying response to the en- 
chantment of the outdoors and the 
grandeur of God's creation. I like to 
think my teaching is benefiting because 
of my vacation in the wilderness, where 
it is natural to feel humble and serene, 
highly desirable qualities, I think, in the 
classroom. How much I have learned, 
and all without a texthook!e 





EACHERS- just Mail This Coupon to 


¢ BORROW ‘100%,.5600% 
By Mail-in compete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required Score an pc 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 

to pay pressing bille and protect credit ratings. The cash is here ready and waiting for 

you now, You can borrow LY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a lean. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention $ 100° b 675 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends Eplatives merchants 300° 1975 


none these people will 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY 
MAIL. All mall ls sent to you 7 
SIGNATURE ONLY in a plain envelope and the 600° 3 48 
pm transaction is completely 
© Teacher loans are made on signature only —no co confidential and private 
eS a - SROETEAGNS OR GAT, TUPRIONTD OF Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
ersone rope y 
, sith are married or single, you may solve your money prob 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
° short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
fost ype oe qn - eet mat gr he loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
ture earnings aymetntes udgeter on your income 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satinfac “on ved fifty y wal old 
for the time you use the money —no longer organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate, Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 





























® No principal during summer vacation 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca 


tion, payments on principal stop also, This is Old Relieble Compeny 


an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company Over 50 Years of Service 


PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG, Dept. UB-151 
vacy of your own home, You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


S credit managers—only you and we know 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers only you and w 
“=-="= FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °~--""""""" 


Dept. UB-151 The fo!:owing are all the debts that I have 





To State Finance Company 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebra‘ka Fu Amount Paying ss 
Please accept my application for a loan. It la understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo, | To Whom Owing Addrens 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge ‘ | 
or cost whatsoever 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 5 

(inelude present balance, if any) $ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE FILE INFORMATION ONLY Please list below relative information 

Amount earned Number of months for our confidential Miles 
Age per month you receive salary 
Name of Relative Relationship) 

Name and address 

of school you teach Street Occup 
How tong with Previous 

present employer employment Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Husband or wife's Salary 
. Occup 
employment per month § Street pect 
lo whom are payments on Name of Relative (Relationship) 
auto made’? (Name rown 
Street rown ? Oocup 
Bank you deal with (Name Town 
Amount you owe bank’ $ Monthly paymenta? § Name of Relative (Relationship) 


What security on bank loan’ Street lown State Moecup 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on 4 loan The above statements are made tor the purpose of securing 4 loan. | agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mall shall be regarded as my agent 
5s to (Name (Add.) 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Mtreet 
mayment to? (Name flown Name Here Address 


Purpose of loan Town County State 





NOT Amt lst pme. due date! Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmet. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Pinal pmt. equal in any case © | Omaha, Nebraska 
of loan in Mo. pmu 5 the unpaid principal and int. | Dace 


(3: per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal of charges, of either, shall 
Agreed rate \eceding $150 and 244 % per month on that part over $150 and not at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and pay atte 
wee 71m exeens of $300 and \% of 1 per mont) on any remainder of such 
of interest, lunpaid principal balance; computed on the hasta of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days 

in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal hile note and any evidence of seeurity accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at ite office located a4 shown above, it la understood that If the loan 
amount together with interest at the sbove rate untd fully paid is not approved, this note and any evidence of seeurity accompanying it will be 
promptiy returned to the undersigned 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 


Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the fret payment and con 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated duce 


date for the final payment 
> iTS ’ PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES |=> 
REQUIRED 





DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS PORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 














Frederic Lewis 


New Jackson Lake Lodge, Rockefeller gift to the American people, commands this view of the towering Tetons. 


Everybody s Parks 


National Parks offer a wide variety of vacation activities— 


Herbert Lacks. Bleck Star 
Fishermen on Jenny Lake, Jackson Hole, 
won't leok so calm when a trout bites 


Nationa! Park Service 
it’s @ question of which is more fun, 
catching those fish—or eating them. 


investigate these opportunities for your holiday pleasure 


JIFTY million people can’t be wrong 

Fifty million Americans last 
visited their national parks and Fed 
eral recreation areas. What they en- 


year 


joyed can be your vacation pleasure 
this year. Chief national park lures are 
these 

Fishing: At the Teton Na 
tional Park fishermen (left) enjoy one 
of the most photographed views in the 
world while they trout 
out of Jenny Lake 
and Yellowstone 


Grand 


haul mackinaw 
At some parks, such 


as Glacier you don’t 


need a license to fish; at others, as in 


Grand Teton must have a state 


Fish 


you 


fishing license vary even more 
than the regulalions—from tarpon and 
shark of Everglades waters, to Chinook 
salmon off Olympie Park shores. 
Camping: In the wilderness area of 
Yosemite, campers (left) leave civiliza 
tion behind for weeks at a time, on 
their hiking or fishing expeditions based 
in High Sierra camps. The National Park 
Service maintains free campgrounds 
at all parks except the Everglades and 
Carlsbad Caverns, which have no over 
night accommodations. If you plan to 
use a remember first 
come is first-served. (At Yosemite so 
many “first-comers” camped last year 
that camping had to be limited to 15 


campground, 


days.) You can also stay in the parks 
at luxury lodges, 
tent-bungalows—rates vary. At 
Teton, the 
specially 
will open this June, 
project” for future 

Trail-riding: At 


Park, in northwest 


hotels cabins, and 
Grand 
system's first 


park camp 


designed for house trailers 
as part of a “pilot 
park development 
Glacier National 
Montana on Cana 
da’s border, you can rove to mountain 
lakes and into green valleys, over 1,000 
trails. Yellowstone has 
trail-riding 

pack trips 


Grand 


miles of even 
Other 


Rocky 


more mileage for 
parks popular for 
Mountain 

Crafts: Unique among 27 parks are 
the craft shops of Gatlinburg, head 
quarters of the Great Smokies Nationa! 
Park 


metal-working are part of the traditions 


and Teton. 


Here weaving, wood-carving, and 


of the Tennessee mountain people. New 
attraction at Gatlinburg this summer 
will be the historical drama “Chucky 
Jack,” story of the pioneer governor of 
lennessee 

Photography: Although it’s forbidden 
to carry off “natural objects” as souve 
nirs, a camera enables you to “collect 
the cliffs (upper right) 
the reds and ochres of Bryce and Zion, 
Yellowstone, 
or the ever-changing colors of the Grand 


ot Yosemite 


the spouting geysers of 





ee Oe ee 


National Park Service 
Three riders hit the trail in Montana's 
big, spectacular Glacier National Park. 


Canyon, Eastman Kodak's “photogra 
phy maps,” distributed free at the parks, 
tell you where; when, and how to get 
the best shots 

Hiking: Most popular activity at all 
the parks, trail travel is especially in 
viting in the High Sierra country of 
Yosemite. Though beginner-hikers may 
1ot realize it, Yosemite Valley (site 
of the 1,000-foot Fire Fall) takes up 
less than one per cent of that park's 
area. From the Tuolumne Meadows 
and Wawona Basin, hundreds of miles 
of trails wind through up-country wil 
derness. According to their energies 
ind abilities, hikers have an_ infinite 
choice of trails in the parks—along with 
rock-climbing at Mt. Rainier and moun 
tain-climbing in the letons. 

Nature study: Amateurs (right) and 
professionals headquarter in the Great 
Smokies, in the midst of rhododendron 
and laurel, dogwood and magnolia. At 
ill the “scenic” parks, rangers guide 
nature tours. You can also visit park 
museums and attend lectures. But you 
can't~and mustn’t—feed the bears! 

How do you reach the parks, if you 
haven't a car? Try a Greyhound bus 
trip to the Great Smokies—or an East 
ern Air Lines package vacation to Miami 
Jeach, where ou can rent a car for 
the Everglades trip The Northern Pa 
cific, Burlington Route, and Union Pa 
cific-Chicago North Western railroads 
ill will be happy to send vou brochures 
ibout their package tours to parks in 
the West. But whichever park you 
choose make your reservation early for 
the National Park Service expects to 
greet 53,000,000 visitors this vear! 


Free « heck lists ‘National Park Service 
Publications” and “For Your Vacation 
Pieasure.” From Supt. of Documents, Govt 
Printing Office, Washington, D. ( 


Herbert Lanks, Black Star 
Gatlinburg (Tenn.) craft shops display 
Great Smokies mountaineer handiwork. 


Camera fans focus on distant Yosemite 
landmarks, Half Dome and Glacier Point. 


Courtesy National Park Service 


Seasoned hikers maintain that to enjoy parks, you should explore them on foot. 


Shell OF11 OD 


There’s fun for the youngsters, too. The Great Smokies emphasize nature study. 





See the Far West the Surfway 


Through your windshield see scenes like 
this for 1,700 miles, Mexico to Canada 


“8 PLAN to take my family with me 

to the NEA’s Portland convention. 
What should we see in the Far West?” 
writes Benjamin B. 

Dear Ben: 

See the Pacific Coast. I'd suggest the 
beachcomber's road.” It runs 1,700 
miles along the Pacific from Mexico to 
Canada, but you'll every mile. 
Of all the routes in the West, I’ve 
tound that this offers the most—and it’s 
coolest in summertime 

Before 1 tell you how 
your interest 

If you have a latent talent tor beach 
combing, Mexico will bring it out. In 
San Diego you're only a few minutes 
from the Baja California border and 
Tijuana’s jai alai games and Sunday 
bullfights. For a more authentic Mex 


enjoy 


let me whet 





MERICA 


on a mountainside 


...see MOUNT RUSHMORE 
in the BLACK HILLS of South Dakota 


So long as the earth turns and the sun shines, majestic Mount 
Rushmore will cell of America’s greatness. Shaped in imperishable 
granite, this mightiest of Man's sculptures brings a quick rush 

of reverent pride to every American who stands before it. 

This suramer, for sure, see Mt. Rushmore, see the Passion Play, 
relive the frontier where the West still lives. Vacation and Jove it... 
in the highest mountains east of the Rockies—the beautiful 


Black Hills of South Dakota. 





| could 


ico, complete with strolling mariache 
bands of musicians, pause in Ensenada 
on Todos Santos Bay, 50 miles south. 
suggest Villa Marina, a motel 
surprisingly moderate in cost, consid- 
ering its private beach and supply of 
fresh quail for dinner. 

Motorized Los Angeles is, 
enough, a city of footprints—prehis 
toric fossil imprints at the LaBrea Tar 
Pits, movie stars footprints at Crau 
man’s Chinese Theatre, Will Rogers’ at 
Will Rogers State Park (home and be 
longings preserved as he left them), 
Gutenberg’s at the Huntington Library, 
and Walt Disney's at Disneyland. Let 
a sight-seeing map from the All-Year 
Club of Southern California be you 
guide (see address, and those of other 
western sources of information, on page 
16-T) 

Lunch in the sunshine at the Farm 
ers Market, where assemble a 
smorgasbord-like menu—borscht, en 


[ can 


oddly 


you 


| chiladas and French pastry, perhaps 


from a dozen stalls, each with a differ 
ent cuisine. Dine at the Saratoga, wher 


| filet mignon costs all of $2.85. 


Want free tickets to telecasts? Writ 
to NBC-TV and CBS-TV in Hollywood 


| and list several preferences. If TV is 


a distraction, try exploring 
Angeles’ freeway web 
of elevated superhighways where you 
can be arrested for driving too slowly! 

At Santa Barbara, 100 miles north 
you find mountains on one side, a palm 
fringed harbor on the other, and a col 
matchless 


too tame 


Los system—a 


ony of millionaires and a 
Spanish mission wedged in between 
My motel on Harbor Drive made up 
for no beaches by having two swim 
ming pools. Naturally, I used ‘em both 

Northward you Big Su 
country of Robinson Jeffers’ poetry. If 
you like a wild coast for beach 
combing, stop at Point State 
Park just south of Carmel, rather than 
the famous, manicured Seventeen-Mile 
Drive north of it. At Monterey, you 
Pacific briefly for 
Yosemite's 


pass the 


your 
Lobos 


abandon the 
a cross-state excursion to 
granite ramparts 


What vou've heard about San Fran 


| cisco food is all true. Here are my own 


favorite haunts to mark down in your 
‘little black book”: Julius’ Castle (ba 
fritters, a top-of-the-world 
view from Telegraph Hill); Skipper 
Kent's (South Seas palm-leaf decor and 
Cantonese cooking); Lupo’s Pizzeria 
(Neapolitan pizza, a banquet for $1); 
India House (wonderful curries); Ya- 
mato Sukiyaki (take off your shoes here 
or you'll be banished to a Westerners’ 
limbo). There’s also the Tonga Room at 


nana and 





*' TAKE THE ROMANCE 


the Fairmont Hotel, where it rains ev- 


ery half-hour—by special arrangement. ROUTE TO HISTORIC 


\ band of musicians fiddles away on 


a raft, drifting in the middle of what 
used to be the hotel's swimming pool. 
You know when it’s going to rain by 
their desperate scramble ashore, before 
the ceiling opens and a deluge hits the 
pool. 

You may not find in a guide book 
that San Francisco is cold in the sum- 


mertime. Well, it is. Be sure to bring a 
warm suit 





Suspend your vote on the Los An- 
geles-versus-San Francisco controversy 
until you've seen the Pacific North- 
west, where the mountains grow taller 
and the traffic jams fewer. Over the 
California state line, you’re on the Ore- 
gon Coast highway, en route to little- 
known but magnificent beaches. An al- 
ternate route inland to Portland (U.S 
99) takes you past Ashland. Stop here 
in August for the Shakespeare festival. 

From Portland and the convention 
head north to the “Evergreen State.” 
In Seattle, splurge on dinner at Can 
lis’, one of the finest restaurants in the 
nation (good steaks but even better 
Hawaiian cuisine), and the Selandia 
home of an excellent smorgasbord table 
(half of Seattle is Scandinavian). 

With headquarters in Seattle, you 
can picnic on mountain slopes a half- 
hour away, or reach Mt. Rainier’s gla- 
ciers and wildflower glades in a half 
day’s drive. Ferry across Puget Sound 
to the Olympic Peninsula, where 15- 
mile beaches front the Pacific. Or take 
a Canadian Pacific cruise from Seattle | 
to Victoria or Vancouver in British Let Canadian NATIONAL p an a 
Columbia. A day's excursion by boat, 


* 
Seattle to Victoria and return, costs you Maple Leaf vacation for you 7 


all of $5 for a “trip abroad” in this 

West Coast wonderland Go by train! You'll have a wonderful time vacationing in Canada 
You can enjoy these delights even the Canadian NATIONAL Rail way. Canadian NATIONAL Maple 

if you don't drive your own car Leaf tours are carefully designed to let you see more, do more, have 
Look into these package tours: the more fun. . . for less money! 

Northern Pacific Railway offers you a 





There is a wide range to choose from, including tours to the fascinat- 
ing Gaspé peninsula . . . picturesque French Canada . . . historic Ottawa 
. and spectacular Jasper National Park, in the Canadian Rockies 


Pacific Northwest vacation, and Union 
Pacific-Chicago North Western team 
up to offer a number of excelleut tours 
United Air Lines, American Airlines Your fun starts the moment you board the train. You meet friendly, 
WA, or Northwest Airlines all have interesting people, see magnificent scenery, enjoy every modern com- 
West Coast “packages.” And Grey fort. And you don’t have a care, because everything is arranged for you! 
hound lets you plan your own pre 
paid “package,” in any direction Start planning your Canadian vacation now. Examine this list of 
CNR Maple Leaf tours. Select the ones you prefer, 


But if you want to set your own 
sight-seeing pace, there’s nothing like a 


car. On the Hertz “rent it here, leave Across-Canade ° _Onterie » _ Eastern Cites 


; Jasper & Rockies + Lake-of-the-Woods «+ British 
it there” plan, you can pick up a car Columbia «+ French Canada «+ Alaska Cruise 
in Los Angeles and leave it at Portland Provinces-by-the-Sea + Hudson Bay (TANADIAN 


or Seattle. Or vice versa. And if you're 


a round ye Sar to Los Angeles rom an) | See your travel agent for facts and literature, or call your NATIONAI 
point on the Santa Fe, Union Pacific nearest Canadian NATIONAL Railways office listed below: 

or Burlington Route railroads, you RAILWAYS 
qualify for a five pe! cent discount BOSTON « BUFFALO CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « DETROIT 

on a Hertz rental car in Los Angeles FUNT + KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE 

no discounts, though, on one-way ren- MINNEAPOUS » NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, MAINE « ST. LOUIS © SAN PRANCISCO 

SEATTLE *« WASHINGTON, D.C 





tals). However vou travel you will love 
the West Auprry NOALL 








Senior Scholastic 


NITSCHKE ANDERSON 


Advisory Board 


OUR ADVISORY BOARDS 


Once a year in May, Scholastic Magazines meet with 
the members of their Editorial Advisory Boards for an 
important two-day conference. This year the conference 
will be held on May 26-27 at the Scholastic offices, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 

At these annual meetings, the contents of all our 
magazines for the past year are evaluated, and editorial 
programs and problems for the coming year are thor- 
oughly discussed, The entire editorial staff participates, 
and our editors and writers profit immensely by the 
wisdom and experience of our advisers. Many policies 
adopted by our editors grow out of suggestions from 
our advisers and the stimulating discussions that they 
initiate 

Our six classroom magazines have a total of 37 mem- 
bers on their Editorial Advisory Boards: ten for Practi- 
cal English-Literary Cavalcade, five each for Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Junior Scholastic and six each 
for NewsTime and Co-ed, our new monthly for home 
economics students. The majority of our board mem.- 
bers are classroom teachers of English, social studies, or 
elementary grades. Others are subject supervisors in 
city school systems, curriculum authorities, principals, 
or professors from university schools of education. 
Board members represent many sections of the U. S. 

Approximately half the members retire each year, in 


order to maintain continuity from one year to the next ~ 


und to provide a constant influx of fresh abilities and 
interests. 

In June, after the meetings of the subject-matter 
advisory boards, the executives of Scholastic also meet 
with the members of the National Advisory Council. 
This group, composed of leading school administrators, 
city superintendents, and high school principals, con- 
siders general problems of publication policy from the 
standpoint of administration. 


PASSARELLA 


ANDERSON, HOMER S.:; Principal, Senior High School, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. M. S., University of Oklahoma; 
A. B., Oklahoma City University. Additional graduate work 
University of Oklahoma, Columbia University, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, University of Colorado, Colorado State 
College of Education. Executive Board, Oklahoma Sec- 
ondary School Principals Association (president, 1935 and 
1940): President Northern Oklahoma Education Associa 
tion, 1951; Oklahoma Secondary School Curriculum Im 
provement Commission. 


LANG, CARL: Head of Social Studies Department, Monroe 
High School, Rochester, New York. Has also taught in 
Education Department, University of Rochester. M. A., 
B. A., University of Rochester, New York. Has also studied 
at Union Theological Seminary. Chief interests are teaching; 
reading history, biography, medical history, and philosophy; 
travel; the arts; and sports. 


NITSCHKE, MRS. WILLARD GRIFFITH: Chairman, So 
cial Studies Department, Wm. B. Travis High School, 
Austin, Texas. Teacher of History, Austin High School. 
M. A., B. A., University of Texas. Member of various civic, 
professional, and social organizations, including A. A. U. W. 
League of Women Voters 


PASSARELLA, JOSEPH E.: Administrative Assistant 
Plainfield High School, Plainfield, N. J. M. A., Teachers 
College, Columbia University, M. S., B. S., C. C. N. J., New 
Jersey. Has also studied at New York University and 
Rutgers University. Has taught Social Studies and English 
at Jamaica and Woodrow Wilson High Schools, Queens, 
N. Y., St. Francis College Prep., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Plain- 
field High School. 


RIGG, HARRY H.: Chairman, Social Studies Department, 
Pershing High School, Detroit, Mich. M. A., University of 
Michigan. Superintendent, public schools of Otsego, Mich. 
Has served in an executive capacity in many youth, church 
educational, and community grouns 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Farm Problem (p. 12) 


American History, Problems of American De- 
mocracy, Economics 
Digest of the Article 
President Eisenhower's veto of the 
farm bill last month was additional as- 
surance that the farm problem will be 
one of the most hotly debated issues 
in the national campaign. The bill would 
have fixed parity for basic crops at 
90 per cent while providing for a soil 
bank intended to get farmers to with- 
hold acreage from planting. The soil 


bank also provided for conserving with-. 


held acreage by planting soil-building 
grasses or trees. After vetoing the bill, 
the President used existing funds and 
legislation to raise price supports on 
many crops. He has called upon Con- 
gress to pass a soil bank law. 

The farm problem is evident in the 
huge surpluses which are being stored 
at a $1,000,000 a day cost to the Gov- 
ernment. Farm income has dropped 
sharply since the end of the Korean 
War. Production has continued to 
mount despite falling prices. 

Party leaders differ over the best 
ways of helping farmers. Their concern 
is exacerbated by the impending elec 
tion in November. How will the farm 
problem affect the farm vote? 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
farm problem and to discuss its impli- 
cations for the major political parties in 
the forthcoming national election. 


Assignment 

1. Explain each of the following 
terms in their relationship to the farm 
problem; (a) surplus; (b) acreage al 
lotment; (c) parity. 

2. Why did President Eisenhower 
veto the farm bill last month? 

3. Discuss a plan for raising farm 
prices while reducing production. 

4. Farm income is an economic prob 
lem and a political issue. Explain. 


Motivation 

The farm problem is more than a 
problem for farmers. It is a problem 
which should concern every thoughtful 
American citizen. Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Even among farmers there are 
likely to be differences among plans for 
meeting the current farm problem. 
Why? (Differing problems of grain 
growers, hog raisers, dairy farmers, 
etc.) 


2. The term parity is as closely linked 
to the farin problem as ham is to eggs. 
What is your understanding of parity? 

3. In recent months the term soil 
bank has earned a large place in the 
farm problem book. What is the soil 
bank? 

4. If you were a farmer would you 
have approved or opposed President 
Eisenhower's decision to veto the farm 
bill? Defend your position. 

5. It has been said that Republican 
thoughts about the farm vote are 
clouded by memories of 1948, Explain. 

6. To what extent has the farmers’ 
economic position changed since the 


end of World War II? 


Summary 

The history of the farm problem 
since World War | suggests that it is 
both a farm and a city problem, Why? 


Things to Do 

Have students watch for statements 
on the farm problem by leading candi- 
dates for the Presidency, including 
President Eisenhower. These can be 
clipped. Source and date of publication 
should be indicated. Pupils can under- 
line social science terms which appear 
in the clippings. A short dictionary of 
concepts can be compiled. The posi- 
tion of the leading candidates can be 
summarized and differences in view- 
point indicated 


Spain (p. 9) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 
Spain, a land of 30 million people in 


an area about three fourths the size 


of Texas, was recently racked by strikes 
of industrial workers, The strikes at 
tracted worldwide attention because 
they are prohibited by the state, Eco 
nomic unrest in Spain is occasioned by 
inflation and the great lag between 
prices and wages. 

Since the end of the Spanish civil 
war, in 1939, General Franco has ruled 
in Spain. A strong force for national 
unity, in a country where geography is 
an obsfacle to nationalism, is the Roman 
Catholic Church, American interest in 
Spain's welfare stems from construction 
of U. S. military bases on the penin- 
sula. Spain recently was admitted to 
membership in the U. N. after being 
excluded because of assistance given 
the Nazis while the nation officially 
took a neutralist position in World Wat 


I, 


Aims 

(1) To review Spanish history since 
the beginning of the Spanish civil war; 
(2) to help students understand Spain's 
problems today and her relationship 
with the West. 


Assignment 


1. Contrast Spain's role in world af 
fairs in the 16th century and 19th 
century. 

2. Discuss briefly Spain's economic 
position today as it relates to (a) farm 
ing; (b) natural resources; (c) indus 
trial wages and prices. 

3. Describe the relationship between 
Spain and the United States since the 
end of the Spanish civil war. 
democracy in 


4. There is no real 





TIPS FOR 


scale war.”~—H. L. H. 





How can we supplement the End-Term Review Test? On pages 19-20 
you will find our End-Term Review Test. As in the Mid-Term Review Test: 
(see “Tips” for April 12), the questions are objective and the results invite 
analysis. Objective tests are now widely used not only in classrooms but 
on civil service examinations and on the aptitude and achievement tests 
prepared by the College Entrance Examination Board (Princeton 

There is no adequate substitute, however,’for the essay-type test when 
we are seeking to determine organizing ability of students, comprehensive 
ness of response, and originality of thought. Why not supplement the 
objective-type test with a current events essay question? Such a question 
should call for both facts and interpretation. For example: “Unrest in the 
Middle East is regarded generally as a threat to world peace 
the countries involved in the Middle East crisis, indicating their relationship 
to each other; (b) Discuss briefly two issues which have given rise to the 
present crisis; (c) Evaluate the efforts of either the United Nations ot 
the United States in seeking to prevent the crisis from erupting into full- 


TEACHERS 


N. J.) 


(a) Name 
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Spain. Support or criticize the state- 


ment 


Discussion Questions 

1, If you were a Spanish high school 
student why might you talk proudly of 
your country’s history? 


2. To what extent have the 


scars ol 
the Spanish civil war been healed in 
Spain?’ 

3, Why was Spain refused admission 
to the U. N. at the end of World War 
Il? Account for Spain’s admission to 
the U.N, in 1955 

1, Study the map of Spain on page 
%. How does it help to explain the 
strategic importance of Spain? What is 
Spain's position in the cold war? 

5. What have of 
industrial unrest in Spain? Why is Spain 
sometimes totalitarian 
country? 

6. If you were General Franco, which 
of Spain’s problems would concern you 
most? Why? 

7. Should the United States continue 
to build military bases in Spain? De 
fend your point of view 


Things to Do 

1, Bring your news box on Spain up 
to-date on Scholastic Magazines’ 1955 
6 News Map 


evidence iM do we 


described us a 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


May 17, 1956 
Scholastic Awards Issue 


Awards-winning art, photography, 
short stories, articles and essays. 

Announcement of Augustus K. Oliver 
Awards, 

What's Ahead This Summer—News 
events to watch for—their background 
they will fit in the long 
perspective of history in the making. 

Our Foreign Policy—How it is made, 
what it is, where it is going~—and how 
it affects the colonial policy of ow 
allies in the free and the new 
nations that have recently their 
independence 


and where 


world 
won 


ot TS 








2. Imagine that you are helping Ed 


Murrow plan a “See It Now” TV pro- 
gram on Spain today, List the features 
of Spanish life and references to recent 
Spanish history that you would want to 
develop in the program 


Opinion Polls (p. 7) 
American History, Problems of American De- 
mocracy 


In our “Forum Topic of the Week, 
we offer arguments on both sides of the 























(vloerade State Teachers Journal 


“Remember, with the price of eraser it costs 
twice as much to make a mistake these days...” 


“Do public opinion polls in 


question 
a worth-while 


an election year serve 


purpose?” 


Things to Do 

1. Have the offer their 
on what might be regarded as a “scien- 
tific” American 
people a com- 
high 


class ideas 


cross section of the 
cross-section of the 
munity; a cross-section of the 
school 

2. Have 
body 
the November election 
for the poll results. 


a committee poll the stu 
dent on the likely candidates in 


Discuss reasons 


Shakespeare Is His Beat (p. 6) 
Language Arts 

‘Interview of the Week, we 
meet the New York City 
who is an expert on Shakespeare 


Things to Do 

1. Discuss: How 1 feel about the 
study of Shakespeare’s plays in high 
school. 

2. Role Playing: Would-be summer 
stock players can read one of their 
favorite scenes from the Bard’s work. 

3. Assembly Program: Canvass the 
school for a student expert on some 
area from tropical fish to elephants. A 
committee can then prepare questions 
to encourage and then stump the ex- 
pert. 


In our 
policeman 





Answers to the End-Term 
Review Test 


(See pages 19, 20) 

1. Map Reading: 1-Kio Grande; 2- 
Gulf of Mexico; 3-peninsula; 4-Tropic 
of Cancer; 5-southeast; 6-northwest; 7- 
below 3000 feet; 8-350 miles; 9-oil; LO- 
20° N, 96° W. 

Il. Home Scene: a-2, b-1l; e-4; d-3; 
e-1; f-3; g-4; h-2; i-2; j-2. 

II. Reading a Graph 
4-NS; 3-T. 

1V. Leaders in Other Lands: a-2; b 
6; c-5; d-9; e-9; f-4; g-3; h-1; i-8; j-10 

V. Developments Abroad: a-7; b-10; 
c-6; d-9; e-8; f-1; g-5; h-2; i-4; j-3. 

VI. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-T; 2- 
F; 3-1; 4-T; 5-F. 


|-F; 2-T; 3-T; 
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GO MODERN-GET A 722W- 
SHEAFFER 
CARTRIDGE PEN 


it’s ultra-modern! Newest yet! 

it's Sheatter's Cartridge Pen—you bet! 
Skrip Cartridges, “light-years” ahead 
Make filling ftun—no mess to dread! 


a 
Pt 
* 


HERES THE 
SKRIP!/ 


— 


The cleanest, easiest filling ever is yours with 
Sheaffer’s new Cartridge Pen. Just drop a Skrip cartridge 
into barrel and write. And that’s all! 


And feature this—you can’t run out of ink 
unexpectedly. The unbreakable Skrip cartridges 
are transparent. You can see how much is left. 


Another good point is one you write with—a smooth Sheaffer 
point. Choose the cone that feels right in your hand: oe — 
+ accountant’s, extra fine, shorthand, fine, medium, broad. SHEAFFER S 





Pe 2 ~ es hee wA 
. 


Ready to go modern? All it takes is $2.95 for the 
pen with two cartridges. A set, pen with four 
cartridges and matching pencil, is just $4.95. 
See your Sheaffer dealer today! 


When ct comes. to uniting - come To Sheofffers 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A. * In Canada: Goderich, Ontario « in Australia: Melbourne + in Great Britain: London 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The Japanese have taken over mony 
Western ideos and inventions, os well os 
Western art forms. But they still keep many 
of the customs of their great grandparents. 

In ovr cover phere, the young ladies are 
acting ovt an n . In sth 
Japan © le the cectem fer the beside, detent 
in the traditional Jap dding ki 
to be carried to the groom's home on horse» 
back for the wedding ceremony. The horses 
ere adorned with bells. This custom is known 
as “shan-shan-uma” (literally “jingle-jingle- 
horse”). 

The wedding procession on our cover was 
staged in Tokyo recently to drum up tourist 
trade for southern Japon. The Japanese are 
enthusiastic sightseers and camera fans, and 
love to take trips and snap pictures. 














They've Got A Secret... 


(the secret of a perfect teen-age complexion!) 


Nothing mysterious about the secret 
these teen-agers share. It’s written all 
over their faces! One look at those 
smooth, clear, healthy complexions and 
you just know they’re both going 
steady—with Noxzema! 


Complexion and Morale 
Booster 


As you can see, Noxzema does wonder- 
ful things for teen-age skin (teen-age 
morale, too)! No more inferiority com- 
plex due to unattractive blemishes.* 
Noxzema helps heal them—and in just a 
matter of days. Fortified with 5 medic- 
inal ingredients, it leaves each pore so 
clean and fresh that trouble just doesn’t 
have a chance to start again. (Any 
wonder Noxzema is preferred far 
and away over anything else for 
blemishes* ?) 


A.M, and P.M. routine 


To get the most out of Noxzema, use 
it twice a day, A.M. and P.M. smooth 
it on with a wet washcloth and work it 
in like soap. Then rinse it off. Grease- 


less, it washes off, leaving your face 
soap-clean, At night, put a little extra 
Noxzema on blemishes* and see how 
fast it helps heal them. P.S. for girls: a 
little Noxzema under your powder gives 


you invisible day-long protection. 


Make it your secret, too. 


Start today. Get Noxzema at your 
neighborhood drugstore and put it to 
the test. Once you've seen the wonder- 
ful changes it can make in your com- 
plexion -- you'll trust in it forever! 


* externally caused 


Only 
45¢,70¢ 
and 
$1.25 
plus tax 


At all drug and cosmetic counters 


©1056 Nomsemae (hem ica! Company. 








Car goes through giant 
“bathtub” at GM Proving 
Ground to teat effect of 
water on engine and brakes. 
GM haa world’s largest 
proving ground facilities. 


Oldamobile Test Driver 
Milburn C. Grieb has 
logged more than a million 
rugged miles of experigen- 
tal driving. Take it from a 
man who knows cars inside 
and out: “Every car needa 
a safety-check once in a 
while.” 


“Better safety-check your car now,” 
suggests Milburn C. Grieb, Oldsmobile Test Driver 


“When a test driver puts a car through its paces, he 
sometimes hag to get pretty rough. 

“He drives it over rugged roads, through water, in mud. 
He. clim.’ ~ steep hills and takes sharp curves. He pours 
on the :xishment, hour after hour. 

“So, I don’t have to tell you that a test driver wants his 
car to be mechanically safe. 

“He doesn't want to drive a car that swerves when he 
hits the brake pedal, 


“Or a car that has too much ‘play’ in the steering wheel. 


“Or a car with ‘bald’ tires that won't hold the road on 
a turn, 

“He wants his windshield wipers, horn, head lamps, tail 
lamps and directional signals to be A 1. 


“Now what about you? Are you driving a car that’s 
unsafe? Remember, even the best car in the world needs 
to have a complete safety-check every once in a while. 
And the older the car, the more often it should be safety- 
checked, 


“This month — May —is national safety-check month 
from coast to coast. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to take 
your automobile to a reliable service station and let 
them go over it with a fine-tooth comb? 


“Remember—take care of your car. An unsafe car makes 
you an unsafe driver!” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK « CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 





-»» and that’s what we mean! [his let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. W 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Driver Training Praised 


Dear Editor: 

After reading your Forum Topic of 
the Week “Reading, Writing, and Driv- 
ing” [April 19 issue], we believe that 
driver training is ap essential and im- 
portant part of driving 

Ten years ago, there were fewer cars 
on the road.and, therefore, less chances 
for accidents. Today there is at least 
one car per family. There are more 
cars on the road, consequently more 
accidents. There is a greater percentage 
of self-taught drivers who learn by trial 
and error. They make their mistakes 
on the road. 

Teen-agers who take a good driver 
education course have fewer accidents 
than those who don’t. Don’t down the 
teen-agers. There are many who can 
out-drive their parents. 

Ed Cuneo, President 
Road Eagles Car Club 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Senator Misplaced 


Dear Editor: 

In your Forum Topic of the Week 
for April 12, you said Senator Allen 
J. Ellender was a Democrat from Mis- 
sissippi. We Mississippians appreciate 
this honor. But I'm afraid our neighbor, 
Louisiana, might not think so highly 
of it~because Senator Ellender is a 
Democrat from Louisiana, not Missis- 
sippi. 

David Tucker 
Aberdeen (Miss.) H. § 
(Our apologies. Editors.) 


Statesman of Year Awards 


Dear Editor: 

A letter in your April 19 issue sug- 
gests a “Statesman of the Year” Award. 
The author, Ralph Fleming, has hit on 
a good idea. But I disagree with him 
when he says “it would be awarded to 
Americans only.” 

Some foreign-born citizens have been 
greater U. S. citizens than some peo- 
ple born in America. 

Elena Ogus 
Cherry Lawn School 
Darien, Conn. 





WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 


In Spain wages are low and prices 
are high, and strikes are illegal and 
punishable by imprisonment. But there 


have 


been strikes recently. All uni- 


versity students are organized by the 
government, But students have rioted 


recent 


ly. What do these events add 


up to? See “Spain—Crumbling Castle?” 


—p. 9 
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From now until next Novem- 
ber the poll takers will range 
far and wide, trying to find 
out how your family and the 
family next door are going 
to vote on Election Day, Are 
polls in the best interests of 
democracy? Do they report 
opinion-—or do they also create 
opinion? For arguments on 
both sides, see Forum Topic 


of the Week—p. 7 


Hottest political issue is the prob 
lem of swelling farm surpluses 
and dropping farm income. And 
the big political question mark 
is the farmer. Both parties are 
trying to win his vote. To under- 
stand the issues, see “The Farm- 
er—Political Problem Child” — 
p. 12 
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Meet Redmond O’Hanlon, the New York Policeman 
who has made a fortune shadowing Shakespeare 


Shakespeare 
Is His Beat! 


CRACK left-handed outfielder . . . a shipyard worker 
. a coach .. . a pavement-pounding cop .. . and 
now the country’s most famous expert on—SHAKESPEARE! 

That's the story of Redmond O'Hanlon, the fabulous 
New York cop who's been setting the country’s TV fans 
on their ‘ere! ‘ere! with his Shakespeare experting on 
“The $64,000 Question.” 

You've probably seen him: A compactly built, blue- 
eyed 175-pounder who radiates friendliness, charm, wit, 
and the gentle wisdom of a Portia—all wrapped up in 
a New York accent! 

His knowledge of the Bard and his works is “wondrous 
strange.” Quotations, characters, incidents pour out of 
him like hits off Ted Williams’ bat. If you didn’t know 
that Shakespeare wrote all those great plays, you could 
swear that O'Harilon did. He knows ‘em that well! He's 
already collected $20,000 from the program and is sure 
to pick up another bundle the next time he appears. 

How does a nice, simple cop from Staten Island become 
such a quiz-whiz on Shakespeare? That was the $64,000 
question we put to him last week. Seated at his desk 
at Police Headquarters, where he helps edit the police- 
man’s journal, Spring 3100, O'Hanlon drew a deep breath 
and then proceeded to exhale about 64,000 well-chosen 
words. 


"| Hated Shakespeare” 


“Get this,” he said with a grin, “when I was a kid 
going to school on Staten Island I hated Shakespeare. 
! shuddered every time I even heard his name mentioned. 
tis plays seemed so deep and dull, and they went over 
my head like one of Mickey Mantle’s line drives.” 

When did he begin “digging” the Bard? 

“It wasn't in high school, I started at Curtis H. S., 
but after Dad died | switched to Augustinian Academy. 
1 was a pretty good ball-player and became captain of 
the varsity in my second year. On the side, I wrote articles 
for a local paper at 10¢ per inch. 

“That was a significant point in my life. It was the 
first time that athletics and scholarship joined. That fol- 
lows the Greek theory of education, you know, and I've 
believed in it all my life.” 


®* 8% w% QUOTE OF THE WEEK vy xv vw 


Many strokes, though with a littl axe, hew down and 
fell the hardest-timber'd ook —William Shokespeare 


Modernage Btudio photo by Werner J. Kuhn 


After being graduated from Augustinian in 1933, Red 
was offered an athletic scholarship to Providence College, 
Rhode Island. But he didn’t have the money to pursue 
his education. And since it was impossible to find a full- 
thne job in those years, he continued writing at space 
rates for the Staten Island Advance. “They had learned 
to appreciate my great writing and were now paying me 
15¢ an inch.” That was his only income for two years. 

In 1935 Manhattan College opened a two-year branch 

en Island. O'Hanlon applied for admission with one 
of the oddest speeches in educational history. “Look,” he 
said, “I haven't got any money. But can I have permission 
just to sit in class? If I can't pay my way next year, I 
won't return.” 

The Dean of Admissions liked the eager beaver. “Well,” 
he said, “since we have only forty-eight students, I guess 
a forty-ninth won't hurt us. You're in.” 

That summer O'Hanlon got a job in a shipyard at $15 
a week. He didn’t build ships. His main duty was patrolling 
center field for the company ball team. On the way home 


‘every pay day, he stopped off at Manhattan College and 


left $10. By September he was a paid-up student. 


Juvenile Work—His Main Interest 


When Red finished the two-year course the next sum- 
mer, he became a playground director at $24 a week. 
That was when he became deeply interested in juvenile 
work. “And please remember, that’s my first interest—ahead 
of police work and Shakespeare.” 

He put in three months working with young people, 
then accepted a scholarship to Drew University in Madison, 
N. J. The coach was stunned when his ace outfielder 
registered for Advanced English Composition. “Man,” he 
moaned, “how you gonna stay eligible with that load on 
your back?” There were just four English majors, and 
Red was the only one taking Advanced English Com- 
position. 

Being a young fellow full of beans, O'Hanlon dove 
into a sea of extracurricular activities. As his batting 
average rose to .350, his composition rating shrank to C—. 
“I, couldn’t write a C paper if I stood on my head. All 
the tricks I had learned at Manhattan didn’t work at Drew. 
And I sure was in a pickle.” 

Then came the fateful day that was to launch young 
O'Hanlon on his Shakespeare kick. Day-dreaming in class 

(Continued on page 22) 





ABOUT THE QUESTION 

On April 18, Dr. George Gallup’s American Institute 
of Public Opinion released the results of its latest 
public opinion poll. 

The Gallup pollsters had asked a cross-section of the 
American public to select the next President, assuming 
that the 1956 Presidential candidates would be Dwight 
Eisenhower (on the Republican ticket) and Adlai 
Stevenson (on the Democratic ticket). The results 
showed that 61 per cent favored Mr, Eisenhower 
against 87 per cent for Mr. Stevenson (see p. 8). 

This “trial heat,” as Dr. Gallup calls it, is just one 
of many polls that will be taken between now and next 
November's election. Before this summer's nominating 
conventions, the polls will try to find out what voters 
think about the various would-be candidates. After the 
conventions have chosen the candidates, polls will try 


Polls, as they are set up today by Dr. Gallup, Elmo 
Roper, Archibald Crossley, and others, are about 20 
years old. They are distinguished from older methods 
of predicting elections in that they attempt to be “scien- 
tific.” They poll only a carefully selected and “represen- 
tative cross-section” of the population. Yet in the Presi- 
dential election of 1948, the pollsters “goofed.” They 
predicted that Thomas E. Dewey would defeat Harry 
S. Truman. In 1952, they predicted that the Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson race would be close. Eisenhower won 
by a landslide. 

As a result, many people sharply question the value 
of polls in Presidential years. Nonetheless, the polls are 
still with us. So much so, in fact, that in recent word 
coinages added to one dictionary, the verb to gallup is 
defined as to poll. 

Here, then, are arguments on both sides of the ques- 


to predict the winner. 


YES! 


1. The polls are accurate and are be- 
coming more accurate all the time. 

The largest of the American political 
polling organizations—those of Gallup, 
Roper, and Crossley—have been in busi- 
ness nearly 20 years. In their first Presi- 
dential poll, in 1936, they not only 
predicted that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
would defeat Alf M. Landon, but also 
correctly predicted the percentage of 
Roosevelt's victory. That was the same 
year in which.the Literary Digests poll 
(then the nation’s most famous poll) 
went down permanently in disgrace 
by predicting a Landon victory. The 
Gallup, Roper, and Crossley polls were 
right because their basis was—and is 
—scientific. 


tion: Do polls serve a worth-while purpose? 


In conducting a poll, modern poll- 
sters question a carefully selected “sam- 
ple” of the voting public. This “sample” 
has exactly the same proportions of 
male to female, young to old, rural to 
urban, poor*to rich, white to Negro, 
educated to uneducated, as are found 
in our population as a whole. Much 
care is taken to make sure that this 
“sample” has just the right representa- 
tion of all voters. 

During the past 20 years, Gallup has 
predicted nearly 300 local, state, and 
national elections. His average per- 
centage of error has been only tour per 
cent. (Such a margin of error would 
occur, for example, if a candidate won 
64 per cent of the vote when the poll 
had predicted he would get 60.) 

True, in 1948 the pollsters tripped. 
But there was a good reason: Poor 


timing of the final round of polling. Dr. 
Gallup himself admitted on a TV pro- 
gram last month that he failed to make 
allowance for last-minute changes of 
mind, He did not conduct a nationwide 
poll after mid-October—nearly three 
weeks before Election Day. Between 
that time and the election, many per- 
sons who had leaned toward Candidate 
Dewey, or whose opinions were “un- 
decided,” decided to vote for President 
Truman. Gallup now says that if he 
had conducted a poll just one week be- 
fore the 1948 election, his poll would 
have reflected that change. He wasn't 
so much wrong as “caught napping.” 

One authority on public opinion polls 
told Scholastic Magazines that he and 
other experts feel their 1948 mistake 
“was actually good for us. It made us 
re-examine our methods, Of course, we 





don’t claim infalliibility, But we think 
we're improving.” 

That improvement was shown in 
1950 when, despite a very close elec- 
tion, the Gallup Poll had an error of 
only seven tenths of one per cent. 


2. Polls stimulate public interest in 
Presidential elections. 


Since 1800, Americans have been 
curious about the results of elections, 
and they always will be curious. 

Years ago, the average American had 
no way of knowing exactly how much 
support a Presidential candidate really 
had nationally. The best he could do 
was to ask the opinion of his own circle 
of friends—a most unreliable cross-sec- 
tion of the whole population. 

Today the situation is quite different. 
Scientific polls make everyone his own 
political expert, Before the conventions, 
anyone can see how much support his 
favorite for the nomination has in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. After the 
conventions, the polls become the 
scoreboard for one of the nation’s most 
exciting contests. The public is stimu- 
lated. More people thus turn out at the 
polls on Election Day. 


3. Polls force the conventions to nom- 
inate a “people's choice” instead of a 
‘politicians’ choice.” 


Only about one third of our states 
hold Presidential preference primaries 
(see Forum Topic of the Week, Feb. 23 
issue). These primaries, consequently, 
do not give us a clear or representative 
picture of whom the people of all the 
states want. That's why politicians fre- 
quently feel free to disregard the re- 
sults of the primaries. 

Polls, on the other hand, do provide 
« balanced and clear picture. They give 
us an accurate measure of the people's 
wishes. Politicians think twice before 
they disregard those wishes. Thus the 
polls enable the public to exert signifi- 
cant pressure in the selection of candi- 
dates. 

Some people criticize polls for what 
they call a “band-wagon effect.” The 
critics say that when the polls show one 
candidate ahead during the campaign, 
many persons decide to vote for him 
just to be on the winning side, 

This band-wagon theory has been 
shown time and time again to be false. 
The 1948 election ‘should have demol- 
ished it for good. All during that cam- 
palen, every pollster picked Dewey to 
vxeat Truman, According to the band- 
wagon theory, those predictions should 
have brought even more votes to the 
Dewey side, resulting in a Dewey land- 
slide. But we all know what happened. 

As a guide to both the public and 
the politicians, public opinion polls in 
an election year serve a 
worth-while purpose. 


NO! 
. 

1. Public opinion polls can never be 
completely reliable. 


The pollsters tell us that their sur- 


veys are “scientific.” But is there any- 
thing more elusive of scientific meas- 
urement than human opinion? 

For example, the pollsters cannot 
be exactly certain just how strong 
an interviewee’s choice may be. He 
may be solidly behind a particular 
candidate, or he may be quite “luke- 
warm”—or even on the borderline. Yet 
the pollster marks down the choice as 
“one vote” for that candidate. 

Many factors can change borderline 
opinions before a voter actually enters 
a voting booth. Many observers say 
that’s just what happened in 1948. Peo- 
ple who had told the pollsters they 
favored Dewey finally decided to vote 
for Truman. The polls have no way of 
knowing when a man will change his 
point of view (and his vote). 

As a general rule, the Gallup Poll in- 
volves some 3,000 interviews. That 
means each person interviewed repre- 
sents about 32,000 adult Americans. 
Even allowing for “representation” on 
the basis of race, religion, age, educa- 
tion, geography, etc., there is no re- 
liable way of knowing whether these 
3,000 are really “representative.” One 
poor, uneducated, white laborer from 
Chicago might favor Eisenhower, while 
another poor, uneducated, white la- 
borer from the same city might favor 
Stevenson! 

The pollsters boast that their aver- 
age margin of error has been only four 
per cent. Only four! Many elections 
have been decided by fewer than that! 

Take 1950 as an example. The Dem- 
ocrats won 50.3 per cent of the votes 
for Congressional seats. The Repub- 
licans won 49.7, Suppose a pollster had 
predicted that the Republicans would 
win 50.7 per cent of the vote. His pre- 
diction would have been off “only one 
per cent.” But it would no longer be 
an accurate prediction of the winner. 
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Trial Heat 
IKE vs. STEVENSON 
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April 18. Opinions will keep changing. 


2. Before the conventions, polls give 
an untair advantage to certain candi- 
dates 


Polls can create public opinion as 
well as measure it. Every time precon- 
vention poll results are announced, they 
influence the thinking of many citizens. 
A voter's attitude toward a 
candidate may be shaped by the 
amount of support the polls indicate 
he has, Everyone likes to support a 
winner. So people start jumping on the 
band wagon of the “front-runner.” 

Furthermore, the average man, when 
asked by a pollster to pick his favorite 
for the nomination, is not likely to know 
the specific qualifications of all the 
candidates, He thus picks the name of 
the man he has heard the most about, 
or seen most on television. 

The polls, therefore, do little more 
than report how much publicity the 
various candidates have received. In the 
hands of a shrewd candidate, polls be- 
come a publicity weapon. 

Besides, the most widely publicized 
candidates may not be the best ones 
for a party to nominate. In 1940, for 
example, Wendell Willkie was prac- 
tically unknown a few weeks before the 
Republican convention. He never led 
any polls. But he was nominated by 
the convention and won more votes 
than any other Republican candidate 
did between 1932 and 1952! Similarly, 
on the Democratic side, Adlai Steven- 
son did not lead any of the public 
opinion polls prior to the 1952 con- 
vention. Yet Stevenson was nominated 
by the Democrats and won more popu- 
lar votes than any other Democrat in 
U. S. history except Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1936! 


3. After the conventions, polls inter- 
fere with the electoral process. 

As an election campaign builds up, 
the public hears more and more about 
the polls. Pretty soon the public comes 
to regard the polls as a substitute for 
the election itself. Election Day is al- 
most an anti-climax. 

Perhaps the most serious danger of 
this tendency is that it may discourage 
voting. Some persons may think their 
candidate is so far ahead that their vote 
won't matter 

Many Republicans think that is what 
happened in 1948. All through that 
campaign, the polls kept repeating that 
Dewey was out in front. On Election 
Day some Republicans may have said, 
“Why should I bother voting? It’s all 
over anyway!” Only 52 per cent of 
eligible voters went to the polls. 

Low voter turnout is one of our 
greatest dangers. Polls help increase 
that danger. This factor, in combination 
with their unreliability, provide clear 
evidence that polls do not serve a 
worth-while purpose in an election year. 





WAVE of strikes spread like a flood 
tide last month across the indus- 
trial regions of northern Spain. First, 
thousands@of workers in Pamplona, a 
city near the Spanish-French border, 
walked out. Then, thousands more in 
Bilbao, Barcelona, and other industrial 
centers left their workbenches. Only 
after repeated threats of dismissal or 
arrest did the thousands of striking 
workers gradually return to their jobs. 
Spain's widespread strikes would have 
made headline news in any country. 
But in Spain such workers’ demonstra- 
tions are little short of a sensation. For 
in Spain worker-employer relations are 
regulated closely by the Spanish gov- 
ernment. Strikes are strictly prohibited 
by law. And anyone challenging or ac- 
tively opposing a government decision 
is subject to severe punishment. 

Why did these workers strike at the 
risk of being jailed—or, at the very least, 
losing their jobs? 

Most observers agree that the prin- 
cipal cause was economic hardship. The 
average Spanish worker's pay is very 
low. 

Observers close to the scene also said 
that the strikes might have been the 
last, desperate act of the workers to 
back up their demands for a higher 
standard of living. But even as an act 
of desperation, the strikes were a sur- 
prising development, for they occurred 
in a land where serious work stoppage 
had been practically unheard of for 


more than 17 years. 


“Unsinkable Carrier” 


Why should we inthe United States 
be concerned about striking Spanish 
workers? The answer lies in our close 
relations with Spain. 

In September, 1953, the U. S. signed 
a 10-year agreement for economic and 
military cooperation with Spain. (The 
agreement ’is renewable for two addi- 
tional periods of five years each.) By 
the terms of the pact, the U. S. was 
allowed to construct air and naval bases 
on Spanish soil. In return, the U. S. pro- 
vides military and economic assistance 
to Spain. Any serious unrest among the 
Spanish people might affect the useful- 
ness of these bases. 

Military experts give three key rea- 
sons for Spain's importance as an “un- 
sinkable aircraft carrier” protecting the 
West: 

First, if war comes, big American 
B-47 and B-52 bombers taking off from 
Spain would be able to strike punishing 
blows deep into the industrial heart of 
an aggressive Russia. Russia’s chief 
arms factories are only 3,000 miles 





SPAIN... 
Crumbling Castle? 


U.S. bases in Spain are shadowed by recent strikes, 
student riots, and question of who will follow Franco 


away—a few hours jet-flight from our 
Spanish bases. 

Second, Allied naval and air forces 
based in Spain could range far out into 
the Atlantic. They could control the 
approaches to southwest Europe and 
North Africa. An umbrella of planes 
could protect our vital shipping life- 
lines to Greece, Italy, and Turkey. More 
important, Spain dominates the Strait 
of Gibraltar, the narrow bottleneck en- 
trance to the Mediterranean. 

Third, our bases lie sheltered behind 
the forbidding wall of the snow-capped 
Pyrenees mountains, which separate 
Spain from the rest of Europe. Guarded 
by NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization) forward bases in France 
and Germany as well as by this natural 
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barrier, our Spanish bases would be 
largely safe from a sudden thrust by 
Communist land. armies. 

Construction of the bases was begun 
two years ago. But there have been 
delays. Heavy unseasonal rains, the 
slow process of training Spanish workers 
in the use of U. S. construction ma 
chinery, and other problems have put 
the project six months to a year behind 
schedule, One of the main difficulties 
is Spain's lack of water (it takes more 
than a million gallons of water a day to 
maintain a big air base), and Spain is 
normally dry. 

By 1958 or 1959 the job of building 
the bases should be completed. When 
it is, the U, S. plans to station between 
10,000 and 12,000 airmen and sailors 











New York Times map 


Symbols show where U.S. is building air and naval bases in Spain. 











Wide World phote 


Spanish construction worker levels earth 
for U. S. air base built near Madrid. 


in Spain. What kind of country will 
these Americans find? 


The Divided Spanish Earth 


Spain is a land of 30,000,000 people 
living in an area about three fourths 
the size of Texas. Just as the Pyrenees 
and the surrounding ocean and sea cut 
Spain off from the rest of Europe, so 
the many mountain ranges—or sierras— 
that crisscross the country isolate one 
region from another. 

Because of this regional isolation of 
people with differing racial stocks and 
cultural backgrounds, each major group 
in Spain has kept its own way of life. 

From the barren, dust-yellow plains 
of the central Spanish tableland (the 
Meseta) come the stern but patient 
Castilians. Castile has given Spain most 
of its political leaders. The region has 
also been the center of efforts to estab- 
lish national unity. 

To the east, along the Mediterranean 
coast, tive the Catalans. They are a 
lively people having much in eommon 
with their neighbors across the border 
in southern France. In contrast to the 
Catalans are the fishermen and farmers 
of the Basque provinces near the Bay 
of Biscay. The Basque language is un- 
related to any other in the world. Its 
origin is unknown, 

Different again are the Galicians who 
live along the northwestern seaboard. 
Many of the bold Spanish seafarers 
came from Galicia, Finally, in the sub- 
tropical region to the south are the 
Andalusians, There they tend their 
orchards of citrus fruits (Spain's chief 
export), their olive trees, and their vine- 
yards. 

Each of these groups has strong local 
ties. But there has always been an “urge 
for unity” as weil. Perhaps the strongest 
unifying factor is the Roman Catholic 
Church. Practically all the people in 
Spain are Catholics 


Needed: Water and Power 


Half of Spain's inhabitants get their 
living from the land. Wheat is the lead- 
ing crop. But most Spanish farmers 
practice an outmoded system of agri- 
culture. Only one farm in 200 is worked 
by machinery. Only three out of ten 
Spanish farmers till their own land. 

Spain suffers greatly from a lack of 
water. In years of drought, food has to 
be imported to meet the needs of the 
population. Between 1947 and 1951, 
Spain had to buy between 250,000 and 
800,000 tons of wheat abroad each 
year. 

The country’s chief markets for its 
exports of olive oil, wines, oranges, 
nuts, and various minerals are Great 
Britain and the United States. Spain 
imports cotton, wheat, petroleum, steel, 
machinery, and tobacco. 

Spain is rich in mineral resources. It 
has sizable deposits of coal, iron, mer- 
cury, potash, zinc, lead, silver, wolfrarm, 
and copper. But lack of fuel for power 
and an antiquated transportation sys- 
tem leave most of the country’s ore 
deposits largely untapped. 

Although the Spanish government is 
trying to improve the country’s high- 
ways and railroads, it is a difficult job. 
For roads must climb up steep. moun- 
tainsides. Experts estimate it would 
cost at least $1,000,000,000 to mod- 
ernize Spain's transportation system—a 
price this impoverished land would find 
almost impossible to pay. 

Despite Spain's mineral wealth, de- 
spite such thriving industrial cities as 


British Combine photo 
Most Spanish farmers practice outmoded 
ways of agriculture. Few have machinery. 


Bilbao and Barcelona (where textiles, 
paper, cork, and cement are manufac- 
tured), the country’s economy trails the 
rest of Western Europe. 


Civil War Splits Spain 

Spain is poor today and has been for 
hundreds of years. But it was not al- 
ways so. 

Spain's history is a saga of past 
glories. During the sixteenth century 
she was one of the richest and most 
powerful nations in the world. The 
Spanish Empire was thrust to the four 
corners of the earth—Europe, Asia, 
Africa, as well as the rich colonies in 
the New World. But when gold and 
silver ceased to flow into the coffers of 
the Spanish kings, Spain’s power de- 
clined. She lost most of her empire. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Spain had been reduced to a shadow 
of her once mighty self. 

Throughout most of Spain's history, 
the Roman Catholic Church had an 
important role in Spanish politics. But 
in 1931 a new regime ended the cen- 
turies-old collaboration between Church 
and state. In that year Spain voted 
against the muiarchy. Alfonso XIII, the 
last of Spain’s kings, was forced to leave 
the country. A republican government 
took the place of the king and a new 
constitution was drawn up. 

The new constitution sharply sepa- 
rated Church from state. Church prop- 
erty was taken over by the government. 
Church schools were closed. Govern- 
ment payments to the clergy. were 
halted. 

Many Spaniards bitterly resented the 
republic’s actions toward the Church. 
They said that Spain was moving to- 
ward communism. Then, in 1936, na 
tional elections put the “Popular Frent,” 
a coalition of leftist political parties, in 
power. Soon after the elections Spain 
was engulfed in civil war. 

The supporters of the Church, con- 
servatives, and most of the army re- 
volted against the republic. They were 
led by General Francisco Franco, For 
three years Franco’s “Nationalist” forces 
fought a bloody war with the “loyalists,” 
the defenders of the republic. 

But the civil war was not to remain 
a struggle of Spaniards against Span- 
iards. The conflict also has been de- 
scribed as a “training ground for World 
War II.” For Hitler’s Nazi Germany and 
Mussolini's Fascist Italy sent troops, 
guns, and planes to help Franco's 
forces. Communist Russia supplied the 
Loyalists with most of their arms. 

The U. S. and Great Britain main- 
tained a “hands off” attitude toward the 
war. They remained neutral. 

After three years of savage battles 
the war came to an end (1939). It had 
cost the lives of more thin a million 
Spaniards and left Spain in a shambles. 


Franco was the victor 








The Franco Regime 

After his victory, Franco re-established 
the traditional rights of the Church. But 
he also assumed the powers of a dicta- 
tor. 

According to a U. S. Department of 
Defense pamphlet (published in 1953), 
“Under General Franco’s regime the 
government controls the press, labor 
organizations, and some business groups. 

“General Franco may hold office for 
life as Chief of State with the right to 
choose his successor. Referred to as the 
Caudillo (leader), General Franco is 
generalissimo of the armed forces, and 
head of the Falange, Spain's only legal 
political group. He rules with a cabinet 
of his own choosing, and a legislative 
body known as the Cortes. However, 
the purpose of the Cortes is not so 
much to introduce new legislation as 
to approve and work out details of laws 
proposed by the Caudillo. Franco ap- 
points many members of the Cortes di- 
rectly, while others become members 
automatically because of some position 
they hold . . . and some are elected in- 
directly.” 

War-weary Spain declared itsélf neu- 
tral during World War Il. But volun- 
teer Spanish troops fought at the side 
of the Nazis on the Russian front. Ger- 
man submarines used Spain's ports as 
havens from Allied warships. And, for 
a time, most of Spain’s exports—includ- 
ing vital metal ores for armaments— 
went to Germany. (In the war's later 
stages Spain took a friendlier position 
toward the Allies.) 

As a result of Spain’s unfriendly acts, 
as well as disapproval by some nations 
of her totalitarian regime, she was 
shunned by the Allies after the war. 
Spain was barred from membership in 
the United Nations. A General Assem- 
bly resolution also recommended that 
all nations recall their ambassadors 
from Spain. When the U. S. provided 
Marshall Plan aid to rebuild war-torn 
Europe, Spain was omitted. 

But as the threat of Russian aggres- 
sion grew, the free world’s ban on Spain 
was gradually relaxed. Many U. S. mili- 
tary experts wanted bases on Spanish 
territory. The Spanish government was 
known to be a violent opponent of com- 
munism, But moving toward more cor- 
dial relations with Spain was not a 
unanimous decision. In some U. S, quar- 
ters and among our European allies 
there was resentment against any alli- 
ance with the dictatorial regime of 
Franco. 


Poverty Despite Progress 


Three years ago, the U. S. signed a 
military and economic agreement with 
Spain. Last December, Spain became a 
full member of the United Nations. The 
latest step in Spain's emergence from 
the “political deep-freeze” was the re- 
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U. S. tanks, sent to Spain under terms of 1953 military agreement, are rolling 
along a Madrid avenue in parade commemorating Franco's victory in civil war. 


cent goodwill visit of Spanish foreign 
minister Martin Artajo to the U. S. He 
was reported to be seeking U. S. sup- 
port for Spain’s entry into NATO, 

Spain has made efforts to recover 
its disastrous civil war. These 
efforts have been speeded up since 1953. 
During the past three years, the U. S. 
has poured more than $220,000,000 
into Spain to help modernize her mili- 
tary forces and bolster her economy. 

About 70,000 acres of arid land are 
being reclaimed each year by irrigation 
—of vital importance in a country where 
the population is growing by 1,000,000 
every three years. A huge new steel 
mill, to be completed in 1957, is ex- 
pected to double Spain’s steel produc- 
tion. 

With U. 8S. help and technical ad- 
vice, Spain's power output—on which 
industrial expansion depends—is rising. 
Finally, a mushrooming source of in- 
come is the tourists who flock to visit 
Spain's famous castles, cities, and coun- 
tryside. In 1955 more ‘than 2,500,000 
tourists visited Spain. 

Yet in spite of some economic prog- 
ress, much poverty remains. 

The skilled Spanish worker earns only 
15 cents an hour (the average VU, S. 
worker earns $1.88), little more than 
he did in 1940. But the cost of living 
since 1940 has tripled. The result is one 
of the lowest standards of living west 
of the Iron Curtain. Economic distress 
among workers has aroused much dis- 
content. It was the direct cause of the 
recent strikes, The workers returned to 
their jobs only after the government 
had jailed some of the leaders and 
promised raises. 

There are other signs of unrest in 
Spain. A survey of student opinion at 
the University of Madrid revealed that 
the majority of students were strongly 
critical of the regime. Many students 
complained of censorship, poor living 
conditions, and a lack of jobs. Last 


February, students rioted against the 
Falange, which has complete control 
of the organization all students are 
obliged to join. 


After Franco: What? 


For 17 years Franco has been the 
undisputed master of Spain. Most ob- 
servers believe that he will remain in 
full control as long as he lives. But 
Franco, at 63, is approaching old age. 
The big question in Spain today is: 
After Franco, what? 

In January, 1955, Franco appeared 
to be preparing a king for Spain's va 
cant throne. For more than a year, 
Franco has been closely supervising the 
education and training of 19-year-old 
Juan Carlos, grandson of the last Span- 
ish king. Franco is grooming the young 
prince as his possible successor. 

There is a sharp division of opinion 
in Spain concerning the monarch. The - 
monarchists (those who favor restora- 
tion of the monarchy) are strongly op- 
posed by many extreme right-wing 
Falangists (who have no use for a king). 

A crucial factor in the struggle for 
power (which observers believe may 
follow Franco’s death) will be the na- 
tion’s youth. They are too young to re 
member the horrors of the Spanish civil 
war. Some officials fear that many of 
these young people, discouraged with 
social and economic conditions, may 
turn to violence and even revolution to 
bring about a change. 

Those close to Franco say that be 
fore he dies he will force an orderly 
change from his present regime to that 
of the monarchy. But he expects the 
monarchy to be supported by an author 
itarian political structure similar to the 
one existing in Spain today. 

The world will watch and wait. 
Whether or not Franco wil) succeed in 
his plans for Spain, only time—and the 
people of Spain can tell 























The Farmer ... 


Political Problem Child 





Both major parties are trying to win the farmer's 
approval and his vote—the big prize in November 


festa likely to be the hottest 
issue in the Presidential campaign? 

Everybody knows the answer—farm 
prices, farm income. 

Since 1952, farm prices have dropped 
about 21 per cent. Net farm income 
in 1955 was down $3,600,000,000— 
about 25 per cent—from 1951. The 
average farm family had a net income 
of $2,819 in 1951. This net income has 
now dropped to $2,050. 

A month ago President Eisenhower 
vetoed a Democratic bill that would 
have given farmers about $2,700,000,- 
000 additional income this year. In its 
stead, the President, by administrative 
action, gave the farmers at least $620,- 
000,000 more income, And he pro- 
posed a way to Congress for giving 
them an additional $500,000,000. 

The question now is; Did the Presi- 
dent by his veto make the issue still 
hotter? Or did he take the sting out of 
the veto by giving the farmers as much 
_as he did? 

Senator Schoepple (Rep., Kansas), 
chairman of the Senate Republican 
Campaign Committee, said, Presi- 
dent has made it tough for us in the 





farm belt.” But other Republicans in- 
sisted the President had given the 
farmer enough to head off a brewing 
revolt in the Midwest. 

The United States is enjoying almost 
unparalleled prosperity, Why are the 
farmers an exception? ; 

Farm prices, it is generally agreed, 
have been driven down by surpluses. 
The farmers are growing more than the 
nation can eat and sell abroad. Right 
now the Government has about $8,700,- 
000,000 in surpluses on hand, The stor- 
age bill alone costs the taxpayers nearly 
a million dollars a day. 

Price-depressing surpluses are an old 
story. The Farm Belt was depressed 
several years before the Big Depression 
hit the nation in 1929. The farm de- 
pression helped to touch off the indus- 
trial depression, because farmers could 
aut buy farm machinery. 

In 1938 the Administration of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt proposed 
an attack on this double, interacting 
problem of surpluses and prices. But 
before we can understand how the at- 
tack would work, we must understand 
the technical term “parity.” 





How Parity System Works 


The parity price on any farm com» 
modity~—wheat, corn, soybeans, milk, os 
tobacco—is a price that would give the 
farmer a fair return in relation to his 
costs. In his costs are figured thousands 
of. things—the cost of overalls, hired 
labor, taxes, interest on his mortgage, 
electricity, etc. 

The way the Government figures 
parity is to take a base period. It has 
for a long time been taking the years 
1910-14. That is because in those years, 
farm prices were in fair relation to farm 
costs. That is, the farmer was getting 
an even break with the rest of the 
population. 

Suppose that between 1910-14 the 
farmer took 20 bushels of wheat to the 
mill and got enough to buy his wife 
five dresses. Of course, dresses cost 
more now; but wheat is higher, too. If 
he can take 20 bushels of wheat to 
market now and still get five dresses, 
he is getting parity for his wheat. Ac- 
tually, farm prices at the present time 
are about 82 per cent of parity—thus 
he would get only four dresses. 
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Scholastic Magazines chart—souree: U8. Dept of Agriculture 
Note how net Income of farmers drops as crop surpluses held in Government storage mount. 
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Now we are ready to tackle the so- 
called price support system. 

In 1938 the Roosevelt Administration 
proposed and Congress passed a law 
called the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
This was designed (1) to put a floor 
under farm prices, and (2) to control 
surpluses. In this law the Government 
undertook to support the prices of six 
so-called basic crops—wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, rice, peanuts, and tobacco. This is 
how the system worked: 

When a wheat farmer, say, planted 
is crop, he could apply to the Govern- 
nent for a loan on his crop. The amount 
of i+ loan would depend upon the 
support price per bushel—so much per 
cent of parity—multiplied by the num- 
ber of bushels he could expect to get 
from his acres. 

When the farmer harvested his crop, 
if the market price were above the sup- 
port price, obviously he would sell his 
crop, and pay off the loan, plus the 
small amount of interest the Govern- 
ment charged. 

But if the market price were lower 
then the support price, he could turn 
the crop over to the Government and 
not repay the loan. The Government 
would store the grain and wait for an 
opportunity to sell it. Actually, the 
Government would hold the grain on 
loan for the farmer for a year, so that 
the farmer could wait for a favorable 
turn in the market. 


The Sliding Scale System 


Under the 1938 law, price supports 
were set on the basic crops on a sliding 
scale of 52.5 to 75 per cent of parity. 
The supports would be set according 
to the supply. When surpluses in- 
creased, the support prices would be 
lowered; when surpluses decreased, the 
support prices would be raised. 

The theory behind this sliding scale 
was that the farmers would voluntarily 
cut their production when supports 
were lowered, because they would see 
the effect of surpluses. Many experts 
say this theory did not work out. 

There was also the theory that when 
the Government held surpluses off the 
market, market prices would rise. This 
theory worked out fairly well for corn, 
because there are many uses for corn. 
It did not work out so well for cotton 
and wheat. Even when the Government 
held surpluses, these surpluses de- 
pressed the market price. 

So much, then, for the price floor. 
Now for controlling surpluses. 

The Government required that a 
farmer would not be eligible for price 
supports unless he limited his planting 
to an acreage allotment set by the Gov- 
ernment. The allotment was arrived at 
in this way: 

First, the Government set up a nor- 
ma! national allotment, based on the 
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need for home consumption, exports, 
and carry-over for seed and stockpile 
against an emergency. In figuring the 
national allotment for any one year, the 
Government took into consideration the 
supplies on hand. If surpluses were 
mounting, the national allotment would 
be cut, : 

Thereupon the national allotment was 
successively divided among the states, 
proportionately to their production over 
the past ten years. Then the allotment 
was divided by counties—and finally by 
individual farms. 

This system had just got under way 
when the U. S. was plunged into World 
War II. We had to feed ourselves and 
our Allies. Surpluses were now no prob- 
lem. The need was to produce. The 
Government took off acreage controls. 
It abandoned the sliding scale system, 
and fixed supports at 90 per cent of 
parity. This was to encourage the farm- 
er to produce, secure in the knowledge 
that if peace came and demand fell off, 
he would not be caught holding the 
bag. 

After the war, we had to help our 
Allies until they got back on their feet. 


So supports were kept at 90 per cent, ’ 


without acreage controls. 


Surpluses Begin to Mount 


By 1948, however, relief shipments 
abroad began to fall off. And as they 
did, surpluses began to mount, That 
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Talburt in Washington Daily News 


President said Democratic farm bill would do more harm than 
good. 


year, Congress passed and President 
Truman signed a law to go back to a 
sliding scale. The scale was now set, 
however, at 75 to 90 per cent of parity. 
The law was to take effect in 1950, 

But it didn’t. In 1948 farm prices, 
which had been very high, began to 
slip. President Fruman changed his 
mind about the value of flexible sup- 
ports. During the 1948 Presidential 
campaign, Mr. Truman charged that 
the Republicans were out to undermine 
the whole support system. He won 
seven farm states. In 1950 both parties 
decided to postpone the flexible system 
to 1951. 

In 1951 the Korean War began, and 
again the need was for high protection. 
Surpluses were going down, The flexi- 
ble system was postponed until 1952. 
In that year Congress decided to con- 
tinue high supports through 1954, 

With the Korean War over in 1955, 
surpluses began to build up astronomi- 
cally, The Government began to take 
huge losses on the support program- 
$1,200,000,000 in the fiscal years '54 
and ‘55. At the same time, farm prices, 
which had already started skidding 
badly in 1952, really plunged. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra T, Benson were 
convinced that high supports were re 
sponsible for the surpluses. In 1954 Con- 
gress passed an Administration bill- 
almost a duplicate of the 1948 law—set- 
ting up a flexible system ranging be- 
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tween 75 and 90 per cent of parity. To 
get Congress to pass it, however, the 
President agreed that for the first year, 
1955, supports would be at 82.5 to 90 
per cent of parity, 

All last year, the surpluses kept 
piling up and prices kept dropping. 

Consequently, when Congress re- 
turned last January, leaders of both 
parties were keenly aware something 
had to be done (1) to attack the prob- 
lem of surpluses; (2) to check the fall 
of prices and income; (3) to give the 
farmers some quick cash. Both parties 
were spurred to action because this was 
4 Presidential election year. 


How Soil Bank Plan Works 


The President moved promptly, On 
January 9, he sent proposals to Con- 
gress. His chief recommendation was 
for a so-called “soil bank.” This is a 
scheme to pay farmers for withdrawing 
acres from production. 

The Democrats had first proposed 
the soil bank in 1954 and 1955. It had 
the support of many Farm Belt Repub- 
lican Congressmen. But Secretary Ben- 
son stanchly opposed it at that time. 
He called it “unworkable.” And he 
balked at the underlying principle—pay- 
ing farmers not to grow things. 

However, Midwest Republicans con- 
vinced the President that the soil bank 
was workable, and it would put cash 
into farmers’ pockets. 

The soil bank plan the President pro- 
posed had two parts, This is how they 


would work; 


The Acreage Reserve 


This is a four-year plan. It applies 
only to the basic crops. Growers of 
these crops would be paid to withdraw 
acres trom production. The payments 
would roughly equal what a farmer 
would have realized from the with- 
drawn acres if they had been planted. 
The aim of the program is the removal 
of about 25,000,000 highly productive 
acres from production. 


The Conservation Reserve 

This is a long-range program, de- 
signed to remove “marginal land” from 
production. Marginal lind is acreage 
that is not highly productive. Much of 
this land was put to the plow during 
World War IL when the need was for 
all-out production. It has been kept 
under cultivation because—even though 
it does not produce much—the farmer 
had been able to get price supports on 
what it did produce. 

Farmers would sign three-to-fifteen- 
year contracts to put these acres into 
,soilconserving grasses or trees. The Gov- 
ernment would pay three fourths of the 
cost. The aim is to withdraw 25,000,.- 


000 acres 


The President proposed spending 
$925,000,000 a year on the soil bank. 
The Democrats gaised this amount to 
$1,200,000,000. 


Provisions of Vetoed Bill 


The Democrats were not satisfied 
with just the soil bank, however. They 
said the way to give the farmers imme- 
diate relief was also to return to higher 
support prices. These were the things 
the Democratic bill proposed to do: 

1. It restored 90 per cent of parity 
supports on the basic crops for one 
year, 

2. It raised previously announced 
supports on small feed grains—rye, oats, 
barley, and grain sorghums—from 70 to 
85 per cent of parity. 

3. li raised supports on manufactur- 
ing milk (for cheese, powdered milk) 
fromm 82 to 84 per cent of parity or 10 
cents per 100 pounds. 

4. It raised supports on butterfat 
from 78 to 81 per cent of parity—or 2.4 
cents a pound, 

5.'It provided that wheat and rice 
used for human consumption should be 
supported at 100 per cent of parity. 

6. It permitted continued use of the 
old system of figuring parity prices—a 
system that was due to be replaced this 
year by a new fofmula. The old system 
gives a higher parity figure and hence 
higher supports. 

The effect of all these increases 
would have been to give the farmers 
roughly $1,000,000,000 additional] in- 
come this year. 

At the same time, the bill required 
that corn and small feed grain pro- 
ducers must not only abide by acreage 
controls in order to get price supports, 
but also must agree to put part of their 
acres in the soil bank. 

On April 11 the House passed the 
bill 237-181; the Senate passed it 50- 
35. Forty-eight Republican Congress- 
men and 15 Republican Senators—all 
from farm states—voted with the Dem- 
ocrats. 


Strike or Bell?—Will veto give political 
advantage to Democrats or Republicans? 


President's Veto Message 


Five days later the President vetoed 
the bill and told the nation why in a 
TV-radio broadcast. He said that the 
bill was “self-defeating,” thaf it would 
de more harm than good. 

He argued that Congress had been 
inconsistent. It had provided a_ soil 
bank to cut surplus production. Then, 
he said, it had turned around and raised 
price supports back to 90 per cent of 
parity—which had been responsible for 
building up past surpluses and would 
only build up more surpluses. 

Then he did what everyone had ex- 
pected he would do—he asked Congress 
to pass a simple soil bank bill. The 
Democrats had been prepared to say 
to such a request: “The planting season 
is under way. It is too late for the soil 
bank to give relief this year.” 

But the President had foreseen that 
objection. He said that Congress could 
authorize the Government to advance 
up to 50 per cent of what a farmer 
would get from withdrawing acres, as 
soon as he had signed the contract. If 
this were done, the President said, then 
probably $500,000,000—nearly half the 
$1,200,000,000—could be made avail- 
able to farmers this year. That took the 
Democrats by surprise. 

But they were even more surprised 
by what the President still had in store. 
The expectation had been that if the 
President vetoed the bill, the flexible 
support program that is now law would 
continue to operate according to sched- 
ule—that is, support levels would be 
governed by the present supply situa 
tion. For most crops these levels had 
already been announced. 

But the Secretary of Agriculture has 
authority to raise supports above an- 
nounced levels. And this the President 
instructed Secretary Benson to do. He 
said that the farmers needed more in- 
come. Therefore he was raising support 
levels on basic crops. 

At the same time, the President set 
dollar and cents values on the new 
support levels. The following table 
gives what the farmer would have re- 
ceived for these commodities under 
(1) the flexible program, (2) the Presi- 
dent’s increased levels, (3) the vetoed 
bill. 

Flexible President's Vetoed 
Program increase 
$1.61 $2.00 
1.40 1.50 
% 29 
4.04 4.50 
oO Ww 


3.15 3.25 
5+ 59 


The increased supports announced 
by the President on the above crops 
add at least $620,000,000 to farmers’ 
incomes, as compared to the $1,000,- 
000,000 in the vetoed bill. 


Wheat 
Cern 
Cotton 
Rice 
Peanuts 
Milk 
Butrerfat 
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But the President had even more to 
offer, He announced that in the so- 
called “commercial” corn-growing area, 
farmers would not have to comply 
with acreage controls in order to get 
price supports. Corn grown by non- 
compliers would be supported at $1.25 
a bushel, compared with $1.50 for those 
who complied with acreage allotments. 


To Help Livestock Men 


This last move was very important 
for livestock ,producers. The commer- 
cial corn area comprises 840 counties 
in 23 states. But it is chiefly centered in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Nebraska, and the Da- 
kotas. Last year about half the corn-hog 
farmers in this area did not comply 
with acreage restrictions. Instead, they 
raised all the corn they could, and 
raised more pigs to eat this corn. They 
hoped to make more money from the 
added pigs than they could by comply- 
ing with acreage controls: and getting 
price supports. But pork prices fell dis- 
astrously because of the glut of hogs. 

But if the Government were to give 
supports on corn not grown under 
acreage allotments, then the farmer 
could plant his full acreage and at the 
same time reduce his hog production— 
because the corn he did not feed to the 
hogs would be sold to the Government 
for $1.25 a bushel. With fewer hogs, 
pork prices should go up. 

Furthermore, supports on non-com- 
pliance corn would also help those 
farmers wher raise and fatten beef cat- 
tle. These livestock raisers have to buy 
corn. With so much corn moving into 
Government storage, the price of corn 
in the market place would go up. The 
livestock men would raise fewer cattle, 
and cattle prices would go up. 

In his broadcast the President said 
he had been warned it was “risky” to 


veto the bill in an election year. He 


said he had not considered politics. 
He had acted only on the principle— 
“Is it good for America?” 

Senator Aiken (Rep., Vermont) said 
the President had demonstrated “the 
courage of his convictions.” Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon predicted the veto “will not 
only prove to be best for the farmers 
and the American people, but in the 
end it will prove to be politically right 
as well,” 

The Democrats, however, »ooh- 
poohed all this. In the Farm Belt many 
farmers agreed with the view of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal —that “the 
President now is just as guilty of using 
the farm issue as a political gimmick 
as were the Democrats.” 

What really worried the Democrats, 


many observers in Washington believed,’ 


was that the President had outmaneu- 
vered them. Observers said this was 


the way they figured the President's 
action: 

First, he had made a play for the 
Wisconsin dairy farmers by offering 
them just as much as the Democrats 
had. (In the Wisconsin Presidential 
primary, the increase in Democratic 
votes had scared the Republicans.) 

Second, he had offered two kinds of 
help to livestock raisers—the supports 
on non-compliance corn and the veto 
of 85 per cent of parity supports on 
small grains, which would have in- 
creased their feed bill. While the veto 
would anger farmers who raise wheat 
and corn as “cash crops” to sell, the 
number of these farmers is far fewer 
than the number of livestock raisers. 

Third, the President had provoked 
the cotton, rice, and peanut growers. 
But these are mostly in the South and 
—the Democrats said—the Republicans 
had already written off election support 
from the South this year. 

However, the Republicans were not 
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entirely reassured. What really worried 
the Republicans was the memory of 
what had happened in 1948. In that 
year Harry Truman lost the big indus- 
trial states of New York, Pennsylvania, 


* New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan. He lost 


39 electoral votes to the Dixiecrats in 
the South. Yet he won the election be- 
cause he captured the seven farm states 
of Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Wyoming, and Montana, 

Democrats say the Republicans are 
quite aware of electoral arithmetic, It 
takes 266 electoral votes to win. If the 
Democrats can hold the fifteen South- 
ern and border states, they will have 
167 votes. If they can get New York 
and California, this will raise the total 
to 244, Then Wisconsin and Minnesota 
would put them over. 

This is probably what G.O.P, Na- 
tional Chairman Leonard Hall was 
thinking about when he warned party 
leaders a few weeks ago that there was 


“a tough job ahead.” 





High School Students Look Into Future 


Poll by Institute of Student Opinion 
Shows Attitudes Toward Careers 


Nearly half of all U. S. high school 
students do not expect to go to college. 

This is one of the most significant 
facts revealed by 15.0. Poll No, 25- 
latest poll conducted by the Institute 
of Student Opinion, sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazines in cooperation with 
student newspapers throughout the 
country, A total of 13,645 students in 
grades nine to twelve, in all sections of 
the country, were polled. 

To the question, “When you graduate 
from hith school, do you expect to go 
to college?” these answers were re- 
ceived: 

Boys Girls Total 
Yes 50% 418% 16% 
No 28% 39% 34% 
Can't say now 22% 18% 20% 

Students who answered “No” to the 
first question were then asked a second 
question: “Why don’t you expect to go 
to college?” Their answers were: 

Boys Girls Total 
Can't afford to 16% 14% 15% 
Marks not 
good enough ‘26% 1% 18% 
Don’t want to 28% 23% 25% 
Plan to get spe- 
cialized training 30% 52% 42% 

Those students who answered “Don't 
want to” were polled as to their rea- 
sons. The boys gave these answers: 
(1) Going into service; (2) Going to 
work; (3) College not necessary; (4) 
Not interested; (5) Don't like school. 
Most girls gave these answers: (1) Get- 
ting married; (2) Going ‘to work; (3) 
Not interested. 


Students were also polled on this 
question; “Outside of your school class- 
room, where do you get most of your 
information about what is going on in 
the world?” The replies: 


Boys Girls Total 


Newspapers 383% 32% 32% 
Television 29% 29% 29% 
Radio 18% 22% 20% 
Magazines 14% ..12% 18% 
Books 6% 58% 6% 


The poll asked all students another 
question: “What career do you want to 
follow when you graduate from high 
sehool or college? Top preferences 


were: 
Boys Girls Total 


Business 6% 18% 10% 
Teacher 6% 19% 18% 
Engineer 21% 6% 1% 
Nurse A2% 19% 10% 
Doctor 5% 2% 4% 
Farmer 10% 1% 5% 
Government Service 6% 1% 4% 
Clerical 2% 18% 10% 
Mechanic 9% 2% 5% 
Scientist 4% 2% 3% 
Skilled Trade 1% 4% 68% 


Another poll question was; “What 
school subjects do you think will best 
fit you for your chosen career?” The 


answers: 
Boys Girls Total 


Math 43% 16% 30% 
Science 30% 16% 23% 
English 20% 32% 26% 
Agriculture 6% — 
Chemistry 4% — 
Typing and Steno — 31% 


Miscellaneous 23% 42% 33% 











Zigzags in the Cold War 


The Cold War made news on the 
following fronts around the world: 


EXPANDING NATO 


The 15-nation North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) met in 
Paris last week to expand NATO's 
role. Proposals were made to include 
economic and political cooperation 
along with military defense. 

U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles pointed out that NATO must 
meet the Soviet Union's recent shift 
in tactics. Russia's latest trick is to 
offer other countries trade and friend- 
ship. Aim: to woo members of free 
world alliances and to get a foothold 
in underdeveloped nations. 

NATO's answer: collective aid to 
underdeveloped lands, with NATO 
members pooling contributions. 


RED BEAR MAULED BY LION 


Russia's “traveling salesmen,” Pre- 
mier Bulganin and Communist party 
boss Khrushchev, failed miserably in 
their attempt to sell the British lion 


Weapon in cold war of words is tape recorder to take down words of re- 
cent escapee (left) from Czechoslovakia as he is interviewed for Radio Free 
Europe at edge of Iron Curtain. Later tape may be used for broadcasts to 
inated homeland. Radio programs range from re- 
vealing names of Red spies in prisons or Jaber camps to messages to fami- 
lies left behind |: on Curtain. Messages are sent by nickname or code names. 


escapee’s Communist-d 





the Soviet Union's “bill of goods.” 

The “smiling twosome” from Mos- 
cow were unsmiliag during most of 
their recently-concluded 10-day visit 
to Britain. Crowds were s‘ony-faced. 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden, cool 
but correct, warned the Russians that 
the British could not be separated 
from their allies—particularly the 
United States. 

Angered by the chilly reception 
and by failure to get the British to 
remove allied restrictions on trade in 
strategic materials for the Red world, 
Khrushchev lost his temper: 

“Never shake your fist at a Russian,” 
he said, and then told his British 
hosts: “I am quite sure that we will 
have a guided missile with an 
H-bomb warhead which can hit any- 
where in the world.” If Khrushchev 
intended to scare the British with this 
threat, he was mistaken. All he did 
was antagonize his hosts even more. 

Khrushchev was to get an indirect 
answer to his boast of Russian atomic 
power only a few days later. In 


Wide World photo 


Washington, the U.S. Air Force an- 
nounced that ‘t already knows how to 
make a hydrogen bomb “small and 
handy” enough to be used as a war- 
head for an intercontinental missile. 

Results of the British-Soviet con- 
ferences were few. 

Some progress was made in step- 
ping up trade between the two coun- 
tries in non-strategic goods. On other 
questions the Soviets had no success. 
To show there were no “hard feel- 
ings,’ Eden accepted an invitation 
to visit the Soviet Union next year 


RED TIDBITS FOR TITO 


Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito—the 
Communist Jeader who split with 
Russia in 1948—has accepted a 
$300,000,000 “easy-term” loan from 
the Soviet Union and its East Euro- 
pean satellites. Tito also announced 
plans to visit Moscow next June. 

While Stalin was still all-powerful 
boss of the Soviet Union, only one of 
the Communist leaders in Eastern 
Europe dared to contradict him. 
That man was Tito. When Tito re- 
fused to go along with Stalin's de- 
mands in 1948, Stalin expelled Tito 
from the Communist world. 


Wide World photo 


Proof that Radio Free Europe broadcasts are heard is 
mail from behind tron Curtain. Letters from listen- 
ers sometimes try to trace friends who have escaped 
te West, sometimes give thanks for hope carried by 
breadcasts. Radio Free Europe has no official tie 
with U.S. government, is run by your contributions. 











More than $1,000,000,000 of mili- 
tary and economic aid from the 
U.S. did much to help Yugoslavia re- 
sist the desperate efforts of the So- 
viets to destroy Tito’s regime. 

The Russian tables were turned 
after Stalin's death. Last spring 
Bulganin and Khrushchev made a 
trip to Yugoslavia. They asked Tito 
to let bygones be bygones. Tito 
made it plain that he had no inten- 
tion of becoming a Soviet puppet. 
However, relations between Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union have 
become friendlier. 


SLOW ROAD TO DISARMAMENT 


East-West disarmament talks held 
in London were deadlocked. 

Since March 19, the U.S., Britain, 
France, and Canada on the one side, 
and the Soviet Union on the other, 
have been trying to Nammer out a 
mutually acceptable disarmament 
plan. (For summary of Soviet and 
U.S. proposals, see April 12 issue.) 
The five nations are members of the 
U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee. 

Brightest highlight of the confer- 
ence: Exchange of views between 
Harold E. Stassen, Mr. Eisenhower's 
disarmament expert, and Khrushchev. 

Russia agreed to: 

1. Accept an international inspec- 
tion and control system to go into 
effect before arms reductions begin. 

2. Name specific objects (such as 
bases) for control and inspection. 

8. Accept in principle the U.S. 
“open skies” plan of mutual air in- 
spection by U.S. and Soviet photo- 
reconnaissance planes. 

4. Consider control over atomic as 
well as other arms. 

The West, too, offered concessions: 

1. We agreed to make small cuts 
in military forces before the solution 
of such problems as the reunification 
of Korea and Germany. 

2. The U.S. offered to allow in- 
spection and control of its overseas 
as well as home bases. 

8. The U.S. agreed to start con- 
trolling atomic weapons during the 
first “test phase” of disarmament. 
“Test phase” will show whether world 
conditions permit safe disarmament. 

Despite the narrowing gap there 
was little hope of agreement on dis- 
armament in the immediate future. 


UNDERGROUND PARTY LINE 


The Soviet Union accused United 
States intelligence agents of having 
tunneled 1,650 feet into East Berlin 
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17 
Gift of Sight 


Don Carie Gnocchi, an Italian priest, 
promised dying Italian troops during 
World War II that he would care for 
their orphans. After the war he set 
up orphanages and homes for crippled 
children. Before he died last month, 
Don Gnocchi asked that corneal tissue 
from his eyes be transplanted to the 
eyes of two sightless orphans. 

One of the orphans who inherited 
the gift of sight was 18-year-old 
Amabile Battistella (left), Last week, 
afte:2” corneal transplant, she stepped 
into a world of light. The orphan who 
received the priest's other cornea is 
also progressing favorably. 

But the priest's gift had an addi- 
tional result. The Italian Parliament 
rushed through a law to permit such 
bequests, and more than 400 Italians 
willed their eyes to a new eye bank. 





to “listen in” on Red phone calls. 

Berlin was divided into Russian 
and allied zones—U.S., British, and 
French—after World War II. Since 
1945, there have been stories of spies 
and counter-spies working at cross- 
purposes in Berlin. 

Late last month, Russian officials 
in Germany charged that the U.S. 
had built a quarter-mile, steel- 
reinforced tunnel under the surface 
border between East and West Ber- 
lin. The Russians called on Western 
reporters to inspect the tunnel for 
themselves. The reporters were 
shown elaborate wire-tap equip- 
ment, This, the Reds said, was used 
to tap 146 phone circuits, including 
one that linked Red military head- 
quarters in Berlin and Moscow. 

The U.S. Army replied to Russian 
protests by promising investigation. 


Constitution for Alaska 


Alaskans went to the polls last 
week in record numbers to approve 
their proposed state constitution. 


The constitution was adopted re- 
cently by delegates to an Alaskan 
constitutional convention (see news 
pages, Feb. 16 issue). The constitu- 
tion would go into effect if and when 
Congress approves Alaska’s petition 
for statehood. Alaska has been ask- 
ing “in” for more than 80 years. 

In last week's voting, Alaskans 
also approved use of the so-called 
“Tennessee Plan.” This plan provides 
tor election of two U.S. Senatorsaand 
one U.S. Representative in advance 
of statehood, These men would go to 
Washington and “bang on the door” 


of Congress, asking for admission to 
the Union. 

(The “Tennessee Plan” takes its 
name from the method used suc- 
cessfully by Tennessee in 1796 to 
win statehood. The plan was also 
used by Michigan, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Minnesota, lowa, and Kansas 
before they became states.) 


Red Delegates Sent Home 


Two Soviet delegates to the 
United Nations were asked by the 
United States to return to Russia. 

The Red delegates were accused 
of *kidnapping” five Soviet seamen 
(out of a group of nine) who had 
sought asylum in the U.S, 

Left behind were four other crew- 
men of the Soviet tanker Tuapse, 
who have chosen to remain in the 
United States “forever”~—or at least 
“until Russia is free from the 
Communist regime.” 

The Tuapse was captured by Chi- 
nese Nationalists in June, 1954, near 
Taiwan (Formosa). Out of 40 crew- 
men, 11 refused to return to the So- 
viet Union. Nine of the crew, who 
wanted to live in the U.S., were ad- 
mitted to this country last October. 

On April 7, however, five of these 
men were hustled back to Moscow. 
They were “helped” aboard an air- 
liner at New York City’s Interna- 
tional Airport by 19 Soviet agents. 

An investigation of the rooms 
where two of the seamen lived 
showed that they also may have had 
some “help” in packing, Their room 
was a shambles, with a blood- 
stained shirt lying on the floor. They 











had been “visited” by Soviet agents 
on Apri} 6, 

Once in Moscow, the five crew- 
men said they had asked entry to 
the U.S. only to escape beatings by 
the Chinese Nationalists. They told 
of efforts by U.S. officials to prevent 
them from leaving this country. 

What was the reaction of the four 
remaining seamen to this Moscow in- 
terview? 

“From beginning to end, this state- 
ment is a lie,” they told the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee. 

The U.S. immediately protested to 
the Soviet government, telling them 
that their U.N. delegates should con- 
fine themselves to U.N. activities, not 
to kidnapping. At the same time, the 
U.S. asked that two of the delegates 
make “expeditious arrangements to 
leave the U.S.”—which means get out. 

What's Behind It; For the past 18 
months, the Soviet Union has been 
trying to lure back to the Communist 
orbit some 2,500,000 people who have 
fled from Wed tyranny. (About 
500,000 of these escapees from East- 
ern Europe have been admitted to 
the U.S.) Only 1,158 of them had re- 
turned to Russia by January 31, 1956. 


Reservists Get Pay Raise 


President Eisenhower has signed 
a bill raising the pay of all trainees 
in the six-month Reserve Training 
Program from $50 to $78 per month. 


The President's action was taken 
during Military Reserve Week. 

The six-month program works this 
way: A young man between 17 and 
18% can volunteer for six months ac- 
tive training, to be followed by seven 
and a half years in the Ready Re- 
serve, This option is open to young 
inen who might otherwise be drafted 
for two years of active training, fol- 
lowed by three years in the Ready 
Reserve and one year in Stand-by, 


U.S. Not Fully Mapped Out. Vast 
areas of the U.S. are still unmapped, 
reports the Geological Survey in Wash- 
ington, Not only that, but only 40 per 
cent of the U.S. is ma by modern 
methods, which inc aerial photog- 
raphy. Best-mapped of our states is 
Kentucky. It is completely mapped at a 
seale of 2,000 feet to the under 
a cocperative a t between the 
state and the Ae -c0ry-welbmesst with 
each paying half the cost. Only three 
other states have anywhere near as 


much of their states mapped by modern 
methods: Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island. Nine other states 
have complete map coverage, but need 
to be revised or resurveyed: New 
, Vermont, New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and Maryland. 


Highway Bill Wins. The House 
of Representatives in Washington 
gave an overwhelming “O.K.” to a 
$51,860,000,000 highway construction 
bill last week. The bill calls for increases 
in taxes on gasoline, tires, and trucks to 
finance the cost of new highways. (See 
major article in May 3 issue.) The bill 
won approval by a vote of 388 to 19. 
Measure now goes to Senate, 


$500,000 Birthday Gift. One of the 
nation’s leading manufacturers of 
soaps, detergents, and toilet articles 
celebrated its 150th birthday last week 
by giving gifts. The Colgate-Palmolive 
Company announced it was giving 
grants totaling $500,000 to 186 colleges 
and universities. These will bé in addi- 
tion to the company’s regular annual 
grants to research and to national edu- 
cational funds. 


Ike and Nixon for ‘56? Vice 
President Richard Nixon announced 
that he would seek re-election with 
President Eisenhower. White House 
press secretary James Hagerty com- 
mented the President was “delighted.” 


Lose Your Tonsils in “Outer Space.” 
Your younger brother or sister can now 
“blast off into outer space” to have his 
tonsils removed, It happens like this: 
The surgeon invites the young patient 
to take a trip through space. As the pa- 
tient prepares to “blast off,” the sur- 

eon slips a transparent plastic “space 

Imet” over the youngster’s head. 
Then he turns on oxygen mixed with 
an anesthetic gas. In less than two min- 
utes the patient is asleep. He returns 
from interplanetary travel in a hospital 
bed—minus his tonsils. 


New Ear for Secrets of Outer Space. 
Largest radio telescope in the U.S. was 
dedicated last week at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. The tele- 
scope, weighing 8,000 pounds, stands 
about six stories tall and is imbedded in 
12 feet of concrete. Looking like a huge 
bowl-shaped radar antenna, the tele- 
scope “hears” by a super-sensitive radio 
receiver, picking up radiation from bod- 
ies in outer space. 

“Whispers” from stars much farther 
away than 100,000,000 light years can 
be heard by this radio telescope, which 
is one thousand times more sensitive 
than the finest FM radio receiver. 

Scientists will use the new telescope 


to map previously unseen regions be- 
tween stars. They will also try to find 
out where new stars may be forming. 


Housewives Stump for Parlors. The 
old-fashioned parlor—free from TV, 
hi-fi, and teen-age dance parties—seems 
to be the pet dream of the “Hundred 
Housewives Conference.” The confer- 
ence was held in Washington last week 
by the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to learn what US. 
housewives would like in $10,000 
“dream houses” (see April 12 issue). 

The 100 women attending the 
conference—most of them chosen 
through a letter-writing contest—turned 
“thumbs down” on picture windows, 
glass walls, split-level houses, attics, 
and guest rooms. They approved sep- 
arate utility rooms, dining rooms sepa- 
rate from the kitchen, kitchen counters, 
two-car garages, and a “mud room” in 
the back of the house where children 
and animals could be washed after 
coming in from outdoors. 


VEEP Passes. Alben W. Barkley, 
Senator from Kentucky, died last week 
after a long career in Congress. He had 
served as Representative from 1913 to 
1927, as Senator from 1927 until he was 
elected to Vice Presidency in 1948. 
(Barkley was the first and only Vice- 
President known as VEEP.) He was 
elected Senator again in 1954. He died 
at 79 after a speech at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


Stories in a Sentence 


Rocky Marciano, 31, the “Brockton 
Blockbuster,” retired as undefeated 
world heavyweight boxing champion to 
“devote more time to my family.” 


United Nations officials report the 
world’s population is growing more rap- 
idly than ever before—2,652,000,000 
in 1954 compared with a little more 
than 2,000,000,000 in 1930. 


New national interscholastic high 
jump record was set last week by Walt 
Mangham of New Castle (Pa.) H.S,— 
six feet, nine and three quarters inches. 


¢ e 
Quick Me Z 
ON THE “ NEWS 
1, Identify: (a) Marshal Tito; (b) 
John Foster Dulles; (c) Harold Stassen; 
(d) Richard M. Nixon; (e) Nikita 
Khrushchev; (f) Brockton Blockbuster. 
2. What do the following symbols 
and terms stand for? (a) NATO; (b) 
AEC; (c) Tennessee Plan. 
3. What is the “six-month reserve 
training program”? How does it differ 
from draft? 
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End-Term Review Test 


Each of the questions in this test counts 2 points. Answer all 50 questions unless your teacher gives you dif- 
ferent instructions. Questions are based on material in Senior Scholastic, April 5 through May 3, 1956. 


My name 





My class 





|. Map Reading 


Write the correct answer on the 
line preceding each number. 
ee 1. What is the name of 
the river which serves as a boundary 
between the U. S. and Mexico? 
2. What body of water 
bounds Mexico on the east? 
—___________.5.. What term describes 
a land formation such as Lower Cali- 
fornia? 

4. What is the name of 
the imaginary line which passes 
through central Mexico? 

5. In which direction is 
the river between the U. S. and Mex- 
ico flowing? 

6, In which direction is 
the Rio Grande de Santiago flowing? 





bieectenesl 7. What is the approx- 
imate elevation of the land in the 
Yucatan peninsula? 

be __8. About how many 
miles is it on a direct flight from 
Guadalajara to Mexico City? 
9. What industry do 
you find at Tampico? 

10. At approximately 

what lines of latitude and longitude 
does Vera Cruz lie? 


My score 


il. The Home Scene 
On the line to the left of each of 


the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best answers the 
question or completes the sentence. 


My total score 





__a. Which of the following political 
figures is incorrectly matched 
with his state. 

1. Averell Harriman—New York 
2. Estes Kefauver—Kentucky 
3. Richard Nixon—California 
4. Adlai Stevenson—Illinois 

. The act which sets up immigra- 
tion quotas is the 
1. McCarran-Walter Act 
2. Smith Act of 1940 
8. Hatch Act 
4, Immunity Act of 1954 

. Which of the following amend- 
ments to the U. S. Constitution 
does not concern civil liberties? 
1, First 
2. Fifth 
8. Fourteenth 
4. Seventeenth 
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IMMIGRATION TO THE U.S. 
THOUSANDS 


50-1870 1800s 1810s—sis8s«é KO 


__d. A national issue which was the 
subject of a White House Con- 
ference and 4 recent report to 
the President is 
1. control of atomic energy 
2. segregation in public schools 
3. problems facing U. 8. schools 
4. conservation 

. President Eisenhower's veto of 
the natural gas bill led to a 
Senate investigation of 
1. lobbying 
2. natural gas 
8. conservation of fuels 
4. the Executive Branch 

. Federal income tax payments 
on 1955 income were due on 
1. Jan. 1 8. April 16 
2. March 15 4 May 15 
Which of the following actions 
did President Eisenhower take 
on the farm bill which was sent 
to him by Congress in April? 
1. vetoed only the rigid price 

support feature of the bill 
2. left the bill on his desk with- 
out taking any action 
3. signed the bill 
4. vetoed the entire bill 

. Primaries were held recently in 
all of the following states, except 
1, Illinois 
2. Texas 
3. Minnesdta 
4. New Jersey 

. In moves to revise the Electoral 
College system, the Senate 
1. sent the bill to the President 
2. sent the bill back to committee 
8. took no action 
4. sent the bill to the House 

. A labor union whose recent or- 
ganizational activities have been 

by the president of 
AFL-CIO is the 
1. Automobile Workers of 


Amerion 


2. Teamsters 
3. Mine, Mill, and Smelters 
4. Steelworkers 


My score 


Ill. Reading a Graph 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 

_1. Immigration to U. §. has risen 
steadily in last hundred years. 
In 1910 over 1,000,000 immi- 
grants entered the U. $ 
3. Peak periods of immigration 

during the period covered in 
the graph were reached between 
1900 and 1914. 

. Immigration was at a low point 
in the 1930's because of the 
depression in the U. S. 

. Immigration to U. S. in 1950 


le 


was less than half that in 1910, 


My score 


IV. Leaders in Other Lands 


On line to left of each name in 
Column A, write number preceding 
country in Column B with which it is 


S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike 
nT David Ben-Gurion 
». Anthony Eden 
. Andrei Gromyko 
~ Nikita Khrushchev 
. Guy Mollet 
. Gamal Abdel Nasser 
. Prince Norodom 
. Prince Rainier 
. Marshal Tito 
Column B 
. Cambodia . Israel 
Ceylon . Italy 
Egypt . Monaco 
. France . Russia 
. Britain . Yugoslavia 


My score 


V. Developments Abroad 


On line to left of each country listed 
in Column A, write number preceding 
activity in Column B which took place 


. Communist China 
. France 
. Great Britain 
. Iceland 
. Israel 
Mexico 
. Northern Rhodesia 


—j. Russia 
Canada 
Column B 
1, visited by Dag Hammarskjold who 
seeks to end Middle East tension 
. working out federation problems in 
British Central Africa 
3. a radar fence is being built across 
this country 
. the former dictator of this country 
has been attacked by his successors 
. president of this country met with 
President Eisenhower in W. Vir- 
ginia 
6. seeks to settle colonial unrest in 
North Africa 
7. pro-Western government swept out 
8 


a * 


of office in national election 
. NATO member that requested 
withdrawal of U. S. troops 
9. host to Bulganin and Khrushchev 
10. continues to threaten Formosa 


My score 


VI. Cartoon Interpretation 


On line to left of following state- 
ments, place a “T” if it is true and 
an “F” if it is false. Draw upon your 
knowledge of immigration history. 

_1, Congress is concerned with im- 
migration law proposals. 

The President has not indicated 

any position on immigration. 

__3. The hand gripping the beacon 
is a close-up of the hand of the 
Statue of Liberty in New York 
harbor. 

. The Statue of Liberty has been 
a welcoming symbol for visitors 
and immigrants to the U. S. 

. If Congress passes proposed im- 
migration law changes fewer 
immigrants wil] be permitted to 
enter 


ee 


My score 








S FAR as Byron Stover was con- 

cerned, the world could drop dead. 
Almost everyone he knew gave him a 
pain—the teachers and kids he had to 
be with at Bleecker High, and the 
neighbors who lived beside him in a 
section of town inhabited by people who 
couldn't afford to live anywhere else. 

About the only person Byron could 
stand was Albert. Albert lived a couple 
of doors down from Byron, and Byron 
had to admit that Albert was a great 
guy. Naturally, no one else thought so— 
naturally. Those jerks. They all said that 
at twenty-one Albert was old enough to 
be holding down a Steady job. They 
called him a bum just because he liked 
to hang around the streets and maybe 
yell out remarks at girls, 

Let them talk. In Byron’s opinion, 
Albert had the right idea: Don't take 
any guff from anyone; step on my toes 
and I'll show you my fist; work when I 
feel like it—quit when I don’t. He was 
tough, Albert was, and that’s what 
made Byron think he was great. 

People like him and Albert had to 
be tough, Byron reasoned. If you came 
from a poor family, and had to fight for 
everything you got, you couldn't be 
soft. You had to be independent. “I'm 
not taking any favors, see?” That was 
one of Albert's expressions, and Byron 
used it a lot. 

Byron wished Albert could have 
heard him when he told off Susan Finch 
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Bryon had a-chip on his shoulder— 


By Peter Brackett 


that day she'd had her swell idea. 
Susan's family had a country lodge out- 
side of town, and wouldn't it be just 
wonderful, she'd suddenly thought, if 
their entire sophomore home room 
came out that Saturday for a picnic! 

All the other kids in the class were 
bubbling with enthusiasm, But she 
wasn't focling Byroa with her attempt 
to play the gracious hostess, “Count me 
out,” he'd told her after class. 

“But why, Byron—can’t you come?” 

“I don't feel like it,” he replied 
angrily. “I just don’t want to. I'm not 
taking any favors, see?” 

Sue Finch would let him alone now, 
the way most of the other students did. 
Well, let her. Byron couldn't care less, 
he persuaded himself. What did he 
care about running around with dizzy 
teen-agers? Any day Albert would let 
him, he’d much prefer to hang out at 
the corner pool room, chewing the fat 
with Albert's pals. 

Most of the time, though, Albert 
wasn't very keen on having Byron tag 
him. But you never could tell. Some 
days Albert was in a good mood, and 
those were the days Byron looked for- 
ward to, 

Byron didn't blame Albert for brush- 
ing him off. He wasn't up to Albert, 
and he knew it. Byron felt sure that he 
had streaks of weakness that Albert 


and a secret in his heart... . 


would despise. Like the way he felt 
about Nina Pasquale, for example 
Sometimes Byron came awfuly close to 
getting sappy about Nina. It made him 
ashamed when he thought of it. 

Nina sat two seats ahead of Byron 
in math class. She had long black hair 
shiny and very clean, Byron was glad 
she hadn't gone along with the school 
fashion, and clipped it short, When her 
hair got in the way of her homework, 
she'd throw it back with a toss of her 
head that Byron had to admire. 

He'd sit there, lots of times, and think 
about Nina and how pretty she was. 
He'd wonder what it would be like to 
go to the movies with her and casually 
refer to her as “my girl.” Albert would 
have said “my babe,” but Byron had an 
idea that Nina wouldn't take that kind 
of talk. 

Nina was a lady. She had all the 
qualities Byron associated with a lady. 
When she talked, her voice never took 
on the high-pitched squealy notes that 
you could hear coming out of girls’ 
washroom between classes. When she 
stood up, her shoulders never sagged 
downward in the careless manner of so 
many of the Bleecker High girls. There 
was something about Nina that seemed 
to say: I'm myself—and I respect my 
self, 

Byron often wondered how she got 
that way. Her home, a few blocks away 
from where the Stover family lived, was 
no different from his own. She worked 
on Saturdays at the dime store and sel- 
dom wore anything new—even a new 
blouse—to school, But somehow these 
things didn’t seem to bother Nina. She 
went her own way at Bleecker, made 
friends, and never appeared to think 
that people looked down on her. Byron 
couldn't figure it out. 

One day, after Byron had spent the 
length of a whole theorem watching 
Nina’s hair, Nina stopped by his desk 
on her way out of class. “Hey, Byron,” 
she said, “cheer up!” 

. Byron was surprised and unprepared 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Shakespeare Beat 
(Continued from page 6) 


one day, he vaguely ,heard his pro- 
fessor, Dr. Earl A. Aldrich, reading 
from Anthony and Cleopatra. It seemed 
that some dame called Charmian asked 
a soothsayer if he had the ability to 
foretell the future. And the soothsayer 
answered, “In nature's infinite book of 
secrecy, a little eye can read.” 

O'Hanlon perked to attention. He 
rdised his hand. “Professor,” he said, 
“what's with that last quotation? Do 
you mean ‘I’ or ‘eye’?” Dr. Aldrich, a 
real teacher, refused to give his pupil 
the easy way out. “Suppose you find 
out for yourself,” he said. 

That was it-—the budding of the great 
romance between Redmond O'Hanlon 
and William Shakespeare. O'Hanlon 
became pun crazy~only he calls it 
“word play.” He began bird-dogging 
all of Shakespeare's plays, looking for 
words with double and triple meanings. 
Every time he found one, he'd under- 
line it and go over the passage again 
and again until it stuck in his mind 
like a horsehide in Willie Mays’ glove. 


Students Take Pun-ishment 


He took his hobby with him to his 
first job, That was coaching baseball 
and teaching English and History at 
Lincoln Hall for Delinquent Boys in 
New York City. He found that the 
tough kids went for puns. For exam- 
ple, knowing that most of the boys were 
good boxers, he'd teach history thusly: 

“What famous Chinese incident re- 
minds you of a riot in a fighter’s camp?” 
Answer: The Boxer Rebellion. 

Here are some other pun-ny ways 
he'd tickle their minds: 

“Why did Napoleon always ride on 
the back part of a horse?” Because he 
always liked to sit on the Bonaparte 
(bony part). 

“Why doesn’t the Statue of Liberty 
ever get cold?” Because she’s always 
got a New Jersey on her back. 

“Which end of a ferry boat is the 
front?” That which is first to appear 
(a pier), One of his kids once bowled 
him over by answering, “Boat ends!” 

On Saturdays, Red used to drive 
some of his fellow teachers to nearby 
Fordham University, where they were 
taking graduate work. So he decided to 
take a master’s degree. As his thesis 
he chose “Puns of Shakespeare.” He 
plunged into it like Laurence Olivier 
diving into an Elizabethan costume. 

World War II rang its alarums at 
about this time. O'Hanlon promptly 
answered the call. Alas, he was rejected 
for a punctured ear drum. But who 
ever heard of a thing like that stopping 
an O'Hanlon looking for a fight? He 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Test Tube Teaser 


By Thomas Boufford, Denby H.S., Detroit, Mich. 


* Sterred words refer to science. 










































































. Light, silver-white metal. 
. Means of transportation. 
. Raw material containing valuable 


metallic constituents. _ 


. Chemically pure (abbr.). 
. Early scientist Ben Franklin came 


from this state (abbr.). 


. Egyptian sun god. 
. Electrically charged particle. 
. Mineral silicate that crystallizes 


into very thin leaves. 


. A non-solid. 

. Degree of pitch (abbr.). 

. Mechanical engineering (abbr.). 
. Not dry. 

. Eggs of fish. 

. Principal division of a play. 

. Anger. 

. Pertaining to chemistry. 

. Not off. 

5. Conjunction denoting a choice. 
. Chemical symbol for 1 Across. 
. Proceed. 

. You and I. 
. Measure of weight (abbr.). 
. Central American nation, 


Salvador. 


. Norse god of thunder. 
. Insane. 


. Pride of U. S. fleet, “The Mighty 


. Mischievous youngster. 





. Opposite current from D. C. 

. Young boy. 

. Chemical symbol for uranium. 

. When Russians say nyet they 

mean ___. 

. Vase with a pedestal. 

. Musical show, — and Juliet. 

. Used to neutralize bases. 

. Used to neutralize acids, 

. Small explosive report. 

. Denotes the ratio of the circum- 

ference of circle to its diameter. 

. Chemical symbol for actinium. 

. Strike violently. 

. Anything that occupies space. 

. The Dark Continent. 

. Women’s Army Corps (abbr.). 

. Reflected sound. 

. Spoken. 

. Elongated fish. 

. TV quiz show, _. You Go. 

. Precious yellow metal. 

. Northeast (abbr.). 

. Chemical symbol for germanium. 
9. Electrical unit of resistance. 

. Exhibition of animals. 

. Next degree after B.A. (abbr.). 

. Morning hours (abbr.). 





Nosy 
Sweet She: “So you are on a sub- 
marine? Tell me, whai do you do?” 
Sailor: “Oh, 1 run forward and hold 


her nose when we're going to dive.”. 
The Pointer 





“That's it-turn on the atoms!” 


Someday, “Turn on the atoms” will be a 
sensible way of saying, “Turn on the 
light.” For atomic energy will be widely 
used as a fuel to produce electric light 
and power for homes and businesses. 
America’s first big atomic-electric 
power plant is being built near Pitts- 
burgh, and independent electric light and 
power companies have others in plan- 
ning stages in New York, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
A few homes have already used elec- 


tricity from the atom — produced in small 
experimental power plants that use 
atomic fuel instead of coal, gas or oil. 


Harnessing the atom to make electric 
power is one of the most exciting and 
challenging frontiers ever faced by the 
people of the electric companies. It will 
create new and different jobs to be filled 
by young men and women with imagina- 
tion, ingenuity and daring. The atomic 
world of tomorrow will be built by the 
young people of today. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies* 


* Names on request from thia magazine 








An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New York Life 


At a modern printing plant, pressmen examine a plate on the rollers of a 4-color offset press. 


Do you want to go into 
the Printing industry? 


by WILLIAM H. WALLING 


Past President of Printing industry of America, Inc., Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Publishers Printing —Rogers Kellogg Corp. (As told to ROGER DAKIN) 


AN YOU IMAGINE a world without 
printing—a world without books, 
magazines or newspapers? A world with 
out paper money, letterheads, signs, busi- 
ness forms, posters, calendars? 


If chese and all che myriad other products 
of the printing industry were to be wiped 
out tomorrow—products that today we 
take for granted—civilization as we know 
it would come to an end. 


Without peaee , the world would be 
plunged back into the Dark Ages overnight. 


No intelligent American needs to be 
told at length how printing contributes to 
the diffusion of knowledge, the develop- 
ment of scienee and the advancement of 
religion. When we think about it, we rec- 
ognize at once that printing keeps up our 
standard of living, helps make democracy 
work, enlightens the world. 


If you enter the printing industry you 
can hold your head high. Few other occu- 
pations have such far-reaching importance. 


Printing is an exciting occupation, too. 


You'll have the thrill of seeing type 
come alive—of getting into print the news 
that within a few hours will have the com- 
munity buzzing; of designing a book that 
could influence the destiny of the nation; 
of reproducing the art masterpieces of the 
world to bring beauty out ofthe museums 
and into our homes. 


Or you can have the sturdy satisfaction 
of turning out a well-done piece of com- 
mercial copy—to the profit of both your 
client and yourself. ere’s a thrill in 
that, too. 


“No printer is ever bored.” 


That's a saying we printers often repeat. 
On the whole, I think it's a true saying. 
Certainly there are enough varieties of oc- 
cupation in printing to satisfy the interests 
of any man, 


A printer can be a scholar, an artist, a 
businessman or a craftsman. The word 
“printer” always has been elastic and its 
meaning today stretches wide. When a 
man says he is a “printer” he can be iden- 
tifying himself with any one of the eight 
major fields in the printing industry and © 
with any one of the more than sixty-five 
= kinds of employment in those 

elds. 


What are the eight major fields? Gener- 
ally, they are thought of in these groups: 


1. Composing Room, Here. three occu- 
pations are dominant. The typographer 
who designs printed taatter. The composi- 
tor who sets the copy into type, by caad 
or machine. The make-up) man who, after 
the type is set, assembles it according to 
the typographer’s design. 


2. Platernaking. Copies of the assembled 
type are often cast in or engraved on metal 
so that one setting of typé can be used 
many times or in more than one press at a 
time. These copies are called plates. Mak- 
ing them is the job of the photoengraver, 
electrotyper and stereotyper. 


3. Pressroom. Here pressmen ft plates 
into the press, feed the press with ink and 
paper and keep it rolling. 
4. Bindery. Here men and women fold 
aper into books and pamphlets, sew the 
ooks, put covers on them. 


5. Offset pp eh This branch of 
rinting uses a different technique from 
vs Reger te original and still most 
widely used method. Dot etchers, engrav- 
ers, photographers in offset lithography 
perform many — tasks calling for 
a high degree of artistic skill; the mechani- 
cally minded also find a piace as plate- 
makers and pressmen. 


6. Office and sales. From the office boy 
to the owner of a printing shop, there are 
many positions for those who can per- 
suade, organize or lead—the salesmen who 
sell printing, equipment, pe ae the 
estimators who calculate in advance how 
much a complete —_ job or bindery 
job will cost; the reproduction superin- 
tendents who oversee the foremen of 
various departments. 


7. Professional. Here are the layout 
counselors of master typographers who 
may work rt mets Hy selling their 
skills for a fee; the printing engineers who 
design plants and machinery; the graphic 





arts teachers who staff high school and 
college printing courses. 


8. Allied. Here are the many occupations 
in the growing art of silk-screen printing; 
the special skills demanded in photogra- 
vure, copperplate printing, the technicians 
of the collotype or photogelatin printing 
process. 


It would make a fat book to name and 
explain all the occupations in printing. 
But even in this short list, I think it's clear 
that printing has a hunger for many dif- 
ferent kinds of talent. 


What's the demand for these occupa- 
tions? Is the work steady? Is the pay satis- 
factory? 

Right now in the United States the print- 
ing industry gives employment to more 
than 750,000 men and women. But the 
industry could use many more heads and 
hands. The manpower shortage is acute 
and growing. 

A recently published study by the Union 
Employers Section, Printing laduesry of 
America~a study in which the national 
trade unions participated—gives one fact 
alone that highlights the problem, Print- 
ing needs almost double the number of 
apprentices now in training merely to re- 
place the men who will move on before 
the present class of apprentices is graduated. 


The industry is stable. Layoffs and bad 
times ate not to be expected. 


“Printing employment,” says the United 
States Department of Labor, “‘tends to be 
less affected by declines in general business 
activity than employment in manufactur- 
ing as a whole. Moreover, the long-run 
trend in employment is upward in most 
printing occupations.” 


Printing is also well paid. 


What you can expect to earn in the 
printing field depends on the particular 
job you choose—and to some extent on 
the community in which you work. Across 
the nation, the salary range runs from a 
starting pay of $32.50 a week for an ap- 
prentice to incomes of more than $25,000 
a year. With more than sixty-five occupa- 
tions to consider, it is difficult to be more 
—_ But quoting the United States 

overnment again, there is one strong 
point that applies co all printing industry 
salaries: 


Regardless of the particular occupation 
you choose—or the community in which 
you work—your pay in printing will be 
“‘better-than-average,”’ compared with the 
pay for comparable jobs in other industries. 


Students often ask whether printing 
offers an opportunity to go into business 
for themselves. I think it offers a splendid 
opportunity. Although printing is a big 
business—it pays out more than a billion 
dollars a year in salaries—it is an industry 
of many small plants. Of the 42,500 estab- 
lishments throughout the nation, more 
than a third are “one-man” shops. That 
speaks plainly for the possibility of suc- 
cessful individual! enterprise. 


Indeed, I could say that the goal of every 
beginning printer should be to establish a 


shop of his own. 





I don’t say that having one’s own shop 
is automatically the way to a fortune— 
although fortunes can be made in printing. 
But simply as a way of life the manage- 
ment a small x Ber is tremendously 
satisfying. Years of experience have con- 
vinced me that as a worker—or as an 
py ype oman is the pref eae. 
as well as the most exciting and friendliest 
business in America. 


The way into printing has many paths. 
But the indusetr a, above all, men who 
come to it wile ucated or willing to be- 
come well educated. 


Graduation frém high school can be 
sufficient for many who wish to begin their 
careers in office and sales—and their chance 
of success is good if their willingness to 
learn continues strong, 


A high school education, plus on-the- 
job training, can be sufficient for prospec- 
tive craftsmen such as compositors, lithog- 
raphers, rea. binders and photoen- 

avers. A beginner would go to a shop or 

lant where the work of his choice is done 
and there apply for a position as apprentice. 
acces bee se. om he baste hie craft. 
After serving an sppreainney of four to 
six years—-the time varies with each craft 
—he becomes a full-fledged journeyman. 


In some large cities graphic art courses 
are available at the high school level. Along 
with general high school subjects, courses 
are given in printers mathematics, printers 
estimating, applied physics and chemistry, 
trade drawing, layout and design in print- 
ing, and art appreciation. Such courses 
should be utilized when available. 


But for high positions in printing—and 
above all if you plan to go into business 
for yourself—you should have a college 
education. Many printing engineers, pro- 
duction managers and graphic art teachers 
are graduates of the Printing Department 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology or 
of the Department of Publishing and 
Printing of the Rochester Institute of 
Tethatleas. But many go into the print- 
ing industry from other colleges after 
majoring in chemistry, physics, engineer- 
ing or business administration. 


Printing is a universe in itself. Since a 
printer can be a scholar, artist, business- 
man or craftsman, the welcome mat is out 
for a wide range of educational back- 
grounds. 


Does that mean that printing is a career 
for anyone? 


No, not at all, Some men ought not to 
be printers and there is no use trying to 
make printers of them. These are he men 
who care nothing for the appearance of a 

inted page, who do not respond to the 

eft pad of a well-bound book, who 
cannot see the art that has gone into a bril- 
liant poster or attractive ustiaion. 


For success in the printing gay | you 
must have an interest in printing for its 
own sake. 


But if chat interest genuinely exists, I 
think it no exaggeration to say that if you 
are of average intelligence or possess a 
high IQ; if you are cooperative or urged 
on by the competitive spirit; have a fair 





for business adventure or a tendency to 
work best with routine; if you have a 
“bent’’ for science, are artistic, or a born 
manager, there is a job in printing that 
asks for just your set of qualities. And 
once you're working in the trade, the odds 
are that your interest in printing will ripen 
into love. 


Every printer | know—whether he is in 
the business side or the production side of 
the craft—shows his love tor printing at 
every turn; feels his position is imporcant 
in itself; knows his work has dignity. You 
may have heard the expression: “I've got 
printer's ink in my veins.” That's more 
than a boast. That's affection, 


None of us in the industry today has 
reached ‘or ever will likely reach the emi- 
nence of Benjamin Franklin—one of the 
first American printers and a man whose 
versatility, wit and learning were equaled 
only by a patriotism, But all of us enter 
into and understand his love for his pro- 
fession—a love made obvious many umes 
in his life but never so touchingly as when 
his life was drawing to a close. Franklin 
was then Governor of Pennsylvania and 
had only just returned from Europe, where 
he had bw our Minister Plenipocentiary 
to the Court of France. He was 86, The 
time had come for him to draw up his last 
will and testament. How would he, this 
faanous man, identify himself? Proudly, 
the preamble to his will begins: 


“I, Benjamin Franklin, of Philadelphia, 
printer...” 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career in Printing is one of 
4 continuing series on career opportunities for 
young men and women. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help. in our free 
booklet, “The Cost of Four Years at College.” 
Check the booklets you want below, and mail 
the coupon today! 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
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N TELLING how you would change the 

high school curriculum, you've sug- 
gested everything from “an hour for 
lunch” to an extra voluntary clase a day! 

You've been concerned with adding 
numerous subjects to the curriculum. 
Most of you agreed that you'd like to 
be offered mere foreign languages, a 
course in driver training, and classes 
in art and music appreciation. Several 
of you suggested tourses in public 
speaking, typing, marriage and family 
living, and ° 

Many of you thought that some per- 
sonality guidance would help you un- 
derstand yourselves better. You asked 
for instruction in etiquette. You said 
that more guidance in choosing your 
subjects, according to your job or col- 
lege after high school, would be valu- 
able. 


Some of you wanted a more difficult 
progrem of study und several of you 
wanted the separation of students ac- 
cording to each one’s ability. 

But here are the changes as you sug- 
gested them: 


Starting in the ninth grade, I would 
make it compulsory to take one other 
language besides English. Only one 
year of the language would be re- 
quired, but even this would give a 
better understanding of the people and 
the country of the language studied. 
Americans should make more of an 
effort to learn languages than they do. 
Most of us take it for granted that 
people in other countries should know 
English. 


Judy Grausnick 
Winene (Minn.) Sr. H. 5. 


There should be a public speaking 
class in every high school. Many pupils 
have trouble speaking in front of a 
class or making a speech. If there were 
a public speaking class, I'm sure there 
would be better marks in English and 
other school subjects. 

Gery Lees 
Nerth H. §. 
Syracuse, NM. Y. 


A psychology or mental hygiene 
course, required of all students, and 
perhaps a semester in length and com- 
bined with a course in family living 
might help us understand ourselves-- 
the things we do and why we do them. 

leis Zaker 
Nazareth Academy 
le Grange, ili. 


I would certainly include in the cur- 
riculum a course in religion, Such a 
course would be open to any religious 


sect and an intensive study of the 
Bible would be made. I believe that a 
course of this kind would be beneficial 
in combating juvenile delinquency. 
Joan Chambers 


Withrow H. 5S. 
Cincinnati, Ohie 


We could profit greatly by learning 
more about poetry. More time should 
be given to literature, music, and art 
appreciation. If we learn to appreciate 
these arts, we can learn how to spend 
our leisure time. 


Teresa Daniel 
Winona (Minn.) Sr. H. S. 


I believe that more of the sciences 
should be included for students who 
wish to make them their life’s work, 
instead of having to wait for them until 
college. 

John Werner 


Memorial H. $. 
Evonsville, ind. 


Although our school has a fine cur- 
riculum, 1 believe it is lacking in one 
thing—a driver's education program. If 
the children of today are educated 
about good driving habits, they will 
make better drivers tomorrow. 


Dale Richards 
Neosho (Mo.) Sr. H. S. 


One subject which I feel should be 
offered to students in their freshman 
year of high school is typing, because in 
your four years of high school, you're 
going to be writing many essays, re- 
ports, and stories. 


Ginny Yazmen 
Bettendorf (lowa) Sr. H. S. 


I don’t think the courses of study in 
the average high school are difficult 
enough. There is not enough competi- 
tion to challenge us to work more and 
harder. 

Mary Elizabeth Hill 
Lancaster (Ohic) H. S$. 


I think the only required subject for 
students should be English. The other 
subjects should be subjects that per- 
tain to the student’s chosen profession, 
hobby, or interest. Why should we take 
physics when we plan to be artists? 
Why not leave the main subjects up to 
the choice of the student? 


Leon Hall 
Hartwell (Ga.) H. $. 


What we need to do is to place stu- 
dents into different study levels based 
on their abilities. Under the present sys- 
tem, each class has extra-high students, 
medium students, and low students. It 
is just as unfair to the high student to go 
slowly, as it is to the low student to go 
quickly. All three groups could learn 
more if they were in classes of persons 
having the same abilities. 


Danny Fry 
Abilene (Tex.) Christian H. $. 


At our school the administration is 
considering adding one more period for 
students who don’t have room for the 
electives they would like. The extra 
period would not be required. It would 
be for those who want it. 


Shoron Roberts 
Salinas (Calif.) Union H. S. 





42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Next “Jam Session” question: WHAT IS THE MOST VALUABLE EX- 
PERIENCE YOU HAVE HAD DURING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL CAREER? 


Your “most valuable” experience may have sprung from taking a 
certain course at school, developing a special skill, working on a committee, 
applying for a summer or part-time job, shouldering some responsibility, 
forming a certain friendship—or any one of dozens of things. Whatever 
it was, write and tell us about it. What did you learn through this re- 
warding experience? How do you think it will benefit you in the future? 
Be sure to mail your letter by June 10, so it will be eligibile for the next 
“Jam Session.” Send it to: “Jam Session,” Scholastic Magazines, 3% West 


“Boy dates Girl” will be back next week. See you then.—Gay Head 
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ECORD-CBAZY, that’s baseball! The 

old national pastime Las a record for 
everything—most wild pitches by a 
southpaw with purple eyes, most sin- 
gles to right field by a 32-year-old lead- 
off man with two heads, most bobbles 
by a 5 ft. 2 in. third baseman, and so 
on, Anyway, here's my idea of the 20 
greatest modern records (since 1900) 
in the book: 

Consecutive games played — 2,130, 
Lou Gehrig, Yankees, 1925-1939. 

Batting average, season--.424, Rogers 
Hornsby, Cardinals, 1924. 

Lifetime batting average—.367, Ty 
Cobb, Tigers and Athletics, 1908-1928. 

Most years leading batter-12, Ty 
Cobb, Tigers, 1907-1915, 1917-1919. 

Runs scored, season--177, Babe Ruth, 
Yankees, 1921. 

Most hits, season~257, George Sis- 
ler, St. Louis Browns, 1920. 

Consecutive hits—12, Pinky Higgins, 
Red Sox, 1958, and Walt Dropo, Tigers, 
1952. 

Consecutive games batted safely—56, 
Joe DiMaggio, Yankees, 1941. 

Home runs, season—60, Babe Ruth, 
Yankees, 1921. 

Runs batted in, season—190, Hack 
Wilson, Cubs, 1940. 

Stolen bases, season—06, Ty Cobb, 
Tigers, 1915. 

Games won (pitcher), season—Al, 
Jack Chesbro, Yankees, 1904. 

Consecutive games won (pitcher), 
season—19, Rube Marquard, Ciants, 
1912. 

Pitcher’s winning percentage, season 
~,886 (won 31, lost 4), Lefty Grove, 
Philadelphia Athletics, 1931. 

Shutouts pitched, season—16, Grover 
Alexander, Phillies, 1916. 

Earned-run average, season — 1.01, 
Dutch Leonard, Red Sox, 1914. 

Consecutive scoreless innings pitched 
~56, Walter Johnson, Senators, 1913. 

Strikeouts, season—348, Bob Feller, 
Indians, 1946. 

Strikeouts, game—18, Bob Feller, In- 
dians, 1938. 

Consecutive v2aré batted over .300- 
28, Ty Cobb, Tigers and Athletics, 
1906-28. 

That fellow, Ty Cobb, was quite a 
ballplayer. He owns four of those fabu- 
lous marks! Among his other all-time 
marks are: Most lifetime games, at bats, 
hits, runs, triples, and most years bat- 
ted over 400 (3!). 


> Many of the experts keep 
about the lack of good catchers in the 








































Records! Records! Records! 








big leagues. Where, oh, where, they 
lament, are those pill-powderers like 
Bill Dickey, Gabby Hartnett, Mickey 
Cochrane, and Ernie Lombardi? 

Well, we got news for them. What- 
ever you say about our present-day crop 
of catchers, you can’t claim they can't 
hit the long ball. Of the top 25 homer- 
hitting ca s of all time, 14 are mod- 
ern-day stars! What's more, they run 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7 on the all-time list! 

Here are the top ten men on the list, 
as compiled by Ray Wieboldt, a New 
York policeman who's a whiz at facts 
and figures. 


Times Home 

Catcher At Bat Runs Ay. 
1. Rey Companeila 3487 209 16.7 
2. Yogi Berra 4505 208 214 
3. Wes Westrum..... 2099 ” 228 
4. Andy Seminick ... 3749 157 23.9 
5. Stan Lepete -.. 1964 57 23.9 
6. Del Crandall ... 1768 70 25.2 
7. Walker Cooper..... 45546 168 27.3 
8. Gabby Hartnett 6432 236 277.3 
9%. Aaron Rebinson 1400 50 28. 
10. Ernie Lombardi 5855 190 30.7 


As you can see, Roy Campanella, 
with a homer every 16.7 times at bat, 
is tops in homer frequency, followed by 
such 1956 catcher-clouters as Yogi 
Berra, Wes Westrum, Andy Seminick, 
Stan Lopata, Del Crandall, and Walker 
Cooper. 
> Just in case you missed the official 
all-star on basketball team, here's the 
way it lined up: Bob Pettit and Paul 
Arizin at forward, Neil Johnson at 
center, and Bob Cousy and Bill Shar- 
man at guard. The second team fea- 
tured Dolph Schayes, Maurice Stokes, 
Clyde Lovellette, Slater Martin, and 
po George. That's mighty fine pickin’. 

agree with every selection! 


> Three nice kids from Renton (Wash.) 
H. S.—Rosalie Coury, Jeannette Coury, 
and Naney Fuller—tell me that they 
liked my article on Karen Andersen in 
the March 15 issue, and would now 
like to see a piece on one of their elass- 
mates, Marcia Cosgrove. 

A great sprinter, hurdler, and broad 
jumper, Marcia is rated a red-hot pros- 
pect for our Olympic team. | first heard 
about Marcia back in October and 
wanted to write a piece about her then. 
I wrote her for some extra information. 
But my note was never answered. May- 
be it was never received. Anyway, 
when the Anderson story came along, I 
jumped at it—and both Karen and her 
dad came through nobly with extra de- 


tails and pictures. 

























first Yankee- Athletic 


> My poem about “Horatius at the 
Brooklyn Bridge” in the April 12 issue 
rust have hit the spot. I'm still getting 
letters—and poems--from Yankee fans 
who claimed I did their idols wrong. 

I did nothing of the sort. All I did 
was tell the story of the 1955 World 
Series. Alas, facts are facts. No matter 
how you slice, speak, or rhyme it, the 
Dodgers won the Series. For a Yankee 
fan, there can’t be a happy ending. 

Anyway, I'd like to thank Faye The- 
rese Martin, a Grade 12 student at Holy 
Name Academy in San Antonio, Fla., 
and Pat Vermillion of Valley H. S., Al- 
buquerque, N. M., for their poetic an- 
swers to “Horatius.” Faye’s epic was 
titled, “Marcus Aurelius at the Colos- 
seum,” while Pat's piece had a title 
longer than Joe DiMaggio’s batting 
streak. It read, “The Yanks That Will 
Ne’er Be Forgotten or The Ninth Inning 
of the Final Game, 1953 World Series.” 


> It’s nice to see that Jerry Mercer, star 
pitcher of the Salem (Ill.) H. S. nine 
is-human after all. He started the sea- 
son with four straight no-hitters! Then 
he got his “lumps.” Flora (IIL) H. S. 
“battered” him for a fearful single! 
Mercer struck out 69 men in his five 
victories, and the opponents must be 
screaming for Mercer! 


> Who says ballplayers are dumb? 
Look at Vinton Gwinn, the .100 hitting 
outfielder of Ruigers University. He just 
wrote a paper on “The Microfaunal 
Evidence of an Unconformity Between 
the Hornerstown and Vincentown For- 
mations at Singe Run, New Jersey.” 
What's that? Don’t ask me, I haven't 
the faintest idea what it's all about. 
—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Easier to read? Sure! Neater, more attrac- 
tive too. And it’s remarkable how the 
smooth efficiency of the Quiet-riter makes 
you think and write more quickly and more 
clearly. No wonder students who type get 
up to 38% better grades! No wonder 
more and more students are choosing the 
Remington Quiet-riter! 


Exclusive Quiet-riter Features! .., Amaz- 
ing Miracle Tab, Simplified Ribbon 
Changer, Super-strength Frame! Plus 44- 
key keyboard as on the latest and finest 
office typewriters! In Desert Sage, Mist 
Green, White Sand or French Gray. Lug- 
gage-type carrying case and touch typing 
instruction book included, 
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See your dealer today about 
these terms and down pay- 
ment, if any. Available in 
Canala on same terms. 
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in spring, it's a picnic with all the fixin’s. 


Picnic Style 


PICNIC is a wonderful way to re- 

lax and enjoy the wide-open spaces. 
People so often associate picnics only 
with the summertime. Actually, there's 
nothing wrong with planning a picnic 
in these first early days before the hot 
summer rolls around. The little nip 
that’s in the air will make you and your 
friends or family enjoy the food all the 
more, At this time of year, when appe- 
tites are hearty, be prepared for some 
real feasting. Take along more food 
than you might when it’s too hot to 
eat much. 

If you happen to live near a public 
park where there's an open-air fire- 
place, you're lucky, Some phone calls 


* RECIPE for a Party « 


to friends, a quick trip to market for 
the fixings, and you're all set for a day 
or an afternoon of fun. 

Whether you're going to a park or 
to some nearby country spot, try to get 
in some brisk walking along the way. 
There's nothing that encourages an 
appetite more than great gulps of fresh 
air and exercise. 

As for satisfying that appetite when 
you arrive at your picnic spot, here are 
some suggestions, 


Grinders 


Those Italian super-sandwiches— 
called “grinders”—illustrated in the pho- 
to (below) are “man-sized” productions 


Phote by Dudley, Anderson, and Yutay 


The grinder—italian version of the Dagwood sandwich—makes a hit at picnics. 


that will bring a gleam to the eyes of 
the boys in your crowd. And we'll bet 
that the girls will develop “man-sized” 
appetites to cope with them, too! 

Everything “goes” in a grinder. The 
only “must” is the long loaf of French 
bread which you slice horizontally as 
the base of the sandwich. (Buy French 
bread at your baker's, or get the semi- 
baked loaves now available at grocery 
stores and brown ‘em yourself.) The 
grinder in the illustration proceeded 
from that point with a spreading of 
butter, a generous quantity of canned 
meat spread, sliced tomatoes, and sliced 
onions. 

Tongue or ham spread, or any of the 
canned mixes available on grocery 
counters, can be uséd. Some people like 
to stuff in a little lettuce and a couple 
of dill pjckles, too; others substitute 
salami or other sliced meats for the 
meat spread. A grinder can be what- 
ever you want to make of it—just so it’s 
big and hearty. 

The can of Vienna sausages which 
you see to the right of the grinder in 
the photo is open and ready for another 
taste treat~parkerhouse rolls stuffed 
with Vienna sausages. Supplement this 
menu with raw vegetables (carrots, 
celery, scallions, radishes), fruit, and 
drinks—and you're set for a royal feast. 


Cook-out Time 


The grinder can star in a picnic 
which isn't going to feature a fireplace. 
So, too, can the canned meats that are 
spread out invitingly in the photo be- 
low. But if a fireplace awaits you at the 
end of the trail, that American favorite 
—the hot dog—is certainly in order. 

Plain hot dogs, cooked over fire on 
a green stick, leave little to be desired. 
But variety is the spice of life, and you 
can vary them in a number of ways: 

1. Split the hot dog lengthwise, and 
insert a strip of processed cheese before 
cooking. 

2. Wrap the dog in a strip of bacon. 

8. For a hot-dog “kabob,” cut hot 
dog in small pieces and stick the pieces 
separately on a stick, putting small 
slices of onion and tomato in between 
each piece. 

4. Smother the hot dog in sauer- 
kraut, wrap tightly in aluminum foil, 
and cook on coals. Eat in a bun. 

5. Vary the usual hot dog dressings 
ot mustard and relish with cole slaw, 
chopped onions in ketehup, or apple 
butter (if you have a sweet tooth). 

And here’s another “meaty” idea for 
picnic fare. It requires some work on 
your part before you set out, but it's 
worth it. Get the butcher to cut up a 
frying chicken for you and fry the parts 
in deep fat or make Southern fried 
chicken by rolling the parts in flour, 
salt, pepper and then placing them in 
deep fat until done. 








' Get in on the fun—and the big money... 
The 1956 SINGER Junior Dressmaking 


| CONTEST! 


The dress you make while learning to sew may win a prize 
in the 4th annual SINGER Junior Dressmaking Contest! 

All you have to do is enroll in a SINGER Teenage Dress- 
making Course at any SINGER SEWING CENTER. Eight 
24-hour lessons cost just $8! 

One set of prizes will be awarded to Senior Contest win- 
ners (girls 14-17); another set to Junior Contest winners 
(girls 10-13). Over 3500 prizes in all will be awarded! 

You may enroll between May 14 and August 11... 
dresses must be completed by Sept. 1, Classes fill fast, so 
sign up today! 
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PRIZES © 
SENIOR CONTEST PRIZES 


(giris 14-17) 





JUNIOR CONTEST PRIZES 
(girls 10-13) 








GRAND PRIZE $1000 
2nd PRIZE $750 cash ewerd or 
3rd PRIZE $600 ( stholorship fund 
4th PRIZE $500 





66 SINGER * Slant-Needle *Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger. First prize for 
Senior & Junior regional winners. 





PLUS 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in 
Senior Division who enter or are attending accredited colleges 
and major in home economics! 

NOTE: Immediate families of employees of siINGER organi- 
zation and its advertising agencies not eligible for contest. 














66 SINGER PEATHER WEIGHT * Portables 
with Automatic Zigzagger. Second prize 
for Senior and Junior regional winners. 





GRAND PRIZE $500 
2nd PRIZE $400 eit euiend or 
3rd PRIZE $300 ( scholarship fund 
4th PRIZE $250 


PLUS a 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 top winners in each contest and their mothers! 





Over 3500 de luxe SINGER® Scissors 
Sets for local winners in both Senior 
and Junior Divisions, 


Get complete rules and entry blanks at ali 


"SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States and Canada 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


*A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUPACTURING COMPANY 
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Shakespeare Beat 
(Continued from page 22) 


joined the Red Cross and got himself 
attached to a combat division, 

And everywhere that O'Hanlon went 
the “Puns of Shakespeare” were sure 
to go. As he says, “The original. draft 
of my master’s thesis was stained with 
the squash bugs of Alabama, the wood 
ticks of Tennessee, the dust of Arizona, 
and some fruit juice from California.” 

Upon returning from the wars, 
O'Hanlon became one of New York's 
Finest—a policeman. During the day, 
he plodded one of the toughest beats 
in the big city—the area embracing 
Chinatown, the Bowery, and Little 
Italy. In his spare time, he continued 
collecting puns, from Shakespeare. 

Then came another fateful step in 
lis career. He wrote a one-sentence 
letter to the New York Times: “I am 
interested in compiling word plays in 
Shakespeare's works and would ap- 
preciate covert examples of same.” 

He received 100 letters from people 
all over the U, 8S, Then he sent the 
same letter to the literary supplement 
of the London Times in England. And 
he received another 100 letters, this 
time from all over the world. 

The great pun hunt was on, with the 
assistance of 200 volunteers, Doctors, 


Surprise “package” for O'Hanlon, drawn 
by Spring 3100 staff artist Joe Gangi, 
the day after O'Hanlon scored on TV. 


lawyers, psychiatrists, all sorts of pro- 
fessional men became his regular cor- 
respondents. O'Hanlon answered every 
letter in complete “detail. “I learned a 
lot,” he says, “but I think I always 
gave more than I received.” 

When the nosy New Yorker maga- 
zine heard that a cop, of all people, 








tional expert on Shakespeare, they ran 
an 800-word profile on him. 

Enter “The $64,000 Question.” 
When this quiz bomb exploded on TV, 
O'Hanlon became curious. More as a 
gag than anything else, he sent a short 
letter to the president of the sponsor- 
ing company, enclosing photostats of 
some of his publicity. 

Next thing he knew, he was being 
called for an interview. He came- 
bearing 300 pages of his research on 
Shakespeare. The sponsors were im 
pressed. Would O'Hanlon appear on 
the program the following Tuesday? 
The young policeman was stunned. “I 
had been concentrating on a grain of 
sand and now they wanted me to 
cover the beach.” 

Actually, he didn’t think he knew 
enough to qualify as an expert. But 
the sponsors assured him he'd do fine. 
Unconvinced, he consented to go on. 

For the next few days, he buried 
himself in Shakespeare. By program 
time, he thought he might be able to 
answer the first set of simple questions 
worth $512. That would be a good 
evening's work, he thought. 

As you probably know, he continued 
answering questions until he hit the 
$16,000 poser. Would he now go for 
$32,000? Millions of TV fans waited 
breathlessly for his answer. And 


was establishing himself as an interna- 











“MY GLOVE? 
A Wilhon- 


used ‘em for years!” 


Here—in his own words— 
Boston’s incomparable 
Ted Williams* tells you why 


“Every outfielder knows he’s the last line 
of hee a y= mo field at chery «ae 
especially R sun gets mean in 
the afternoon and too often you have only 
a split second to get the line on a ball hit 
your way. But just about nang you 
can with a Wilson you can hold. 

“Seems to me Wilson gives you a little 
wider pocket and a little faster flex. And 
they’re light enough you can make those 
game-saving plays.” 

Take a tip from Ted Williams. You can 
find Wilson gloves and mitts—in a wide 
range of prices—wherever quality sports 
equipment is sold. 
© Member of Wilson Advisory Staff 
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The Wilson name is part of the game 
Wilson Sporting Goods Go. Chicago © fastest nationwide service 
from 32 branch offices ¢ (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc) 
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O'Hanlon charmed them to death with 
his witty response: 

“All week long I was faced with an 
enigma: The inner struggle between 
the egotism of a scholar and the con- 
servatism of a father of five children. 
And the father won out. I'll take the 
$16,000.” 

Since most high school students love 
Shakespeare the way Cassius loved 
Caesar, how could they work up a lik- 
ing for the immortal Bard? 

The quiz whiz unloaded another 
charming grin. “To master the study, 
you must study the master,” he ad- 
vised. “Don’t think of Shakespeare as 
a cold, strange, mental giant from a 
never-never land. Think of him as the 
intensely human being he was. Believe 
it or not, he was a fellow with two feet 
solidly on the ground. He liked to 
whoop it up with friends, and was al- 
ways looking for a way to make a buck. 

“He really knew. people and, being 
a great reporter, he had a wonderful 
faculty for translating everything he 
saw into literature. If I were a stu- 
dent, I wouldn't worry too much about 
memorizing his long soliloquies. I'd 
learn Shakespeare in short pants—two 
lines at a time. Once you get the 
beauty of these short pants, you can 
begin taking longer breathers. 

“Why, even a child of four can get 
to like Shakespeare. There’s so much 
fun in his puns. And kids love puns 
and simple riddles. 

“T've always used them in my teach- 
ing and they've always worked. When 
people groan or sigh at my puns, [ll 
always tell them that I'm simply test- 
ing the puns for sighs.” 


Chartered Tour of the Batd 


Now how does an expert semiin an 
expert? How does he keep his memory 
as sharp as Hamlet's dagger? O'Hanlon 
has it down to a science. He carries 
a brief case loaded with Shakespearean 
literature to and from work every day. 
Since he travels three hours by bus, 
ferry, and subway, he gets a lot of 
reading done this way. 

Upon arriving home in Staten Island, 
he goes to work on his charts. First is 
a Directory of Quotations, with each 
quote numbered 1, 2, 3, or 4 according 
to its popularity and its chance of being 
hurled at him on some quiz show. 

Next comes his “Bard’s-Eye View 
of Shakespeare.” This is a 3’ by 6’ 
chart with all of the plays listed verti- 
cally. Alongside each play, O'Hanlon 
catalogues all essential data—when pub- 
lished, number of lines, relationships 
between various characters, deaths 
(suicides, murders, etc.), prophecies, 
disguises, superstitions. In short, every- 
thing that can be categorized. Then he 
memorizes the whole thing! 

Of course, there's also his compila- 
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tion of puns. He’s now collected 3,500 
of these on 3” by 5” cards. 

His final chart is a 15’ by 6’ affair 
dealing with the controversy over who 
wrote Shakespeare's plays. Some ex- 
perts claim it wasn't Shakespeare but 
Bacon or Marlowe who reclly wrote 
them. O'Hanlon has all the arguments 
outlined on this chart. One of his am- 
bitions is to run a literary clinic where 
the experts can set forth claims. 

‘This seminar is a dream for the dis- 


tant future. In the immediate present 
is a summer clinic for teen-agers. Every 
Wednesday and Friday night between 
June 20 and September 7, the scholarly 
cop will deliver a brief talk on Shake- 
speare in the East River Park Amphi- 
theatre in New York City. 

New York kids are “twice bless’d.” 
They'll learn about the Bard—with no 
holds barred—and meet one of the 
nicest people north of the South Pole. 

—Herman L. Masin 


























It’s smart to use the telephone —and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“I feel 


= just like 


a princess” 


“And look like one, too! Oh, 
Aunt Jane, I can't wait for you to 
see my wedding veil! Why don’t 
you come over for a sneak preview 


—Mother and I'll be here all day!” 


A telephone is a mighty helpful 
friend at all times, but this happy 
bride-to-be is finding it indispen- 
sable now. She can talk with rela- 
tives, friends, bridesmaids; take 
care of many details that otherwise 
might require much valuable time. 


And when you think about it, the 
telephone can take the credit for 
making all our lives easier and 
happier. It’s the friendly, cour- 
teous way to keep in touch with 
family and friends, to thank some- 
one for a gift, or arrange a party, 
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Tough Guy 


(Continued from page 21) 


for her sally. She'd never spoken to him 
before, and he didn’t know what to do, 
“Abh—drop dead,” he answered, reach- 
ing for the first phrase that came into 
his mind, 

She looked at him the way Sue Finch 
had looked at him the day he'd told her 
he didn’t care to come to her picnic, 
and then walked on. 

Afterwards Byron tried to feel glad 
that he'd talked that way to her. Albert 
said that girls like a guy to be tough. 
Even if they didn’t—and Nina hadn't 
appeared to—what was he supposed to 
say? 

Soon after his brief conversation with 
Nina, Byron was walking down the cor- 
rider holding an imaginary dialogue in 
which he was explaining his philosophy 
of life to Nina, Just as she was sighing 
soulfully and saying, “Honestly, Byron, 
you're just like Kirk Douglas,” he col- 
lided with a moving body. Whose body 
it was he didn’t notice at first, but the 
incident struck him as one more exam- 
ple of the fact that people were always 
getting in his way, “Get lost,” he mut- 
tered savagely to the hody. 

He had started to push forward, 
when he felt a firm hand on his shoul- 


der. “Stover, I think you and I had bet- 
ter have a talk.” The voice was the 
principal’s—Mr. Tremain’s. 

In the principal's office, Mr. Tremain 
pulled out a chair and told Byron to sit 
down. Byron sat staring at the floor as 
the principal began speaking. “I wish,” 
he said slowly, “that you would try to 
think of me and your teachers as your 
friends, Byron. We want to be, you 
know. But you seem to carry a chip on 
your shoulder.” 

“Why don’t you just say you're all 
against me?” Byron interrupted. 

“We're not against you, Byron,” Mr. 
Tremain replied. “That's what I'm try- 
ing to tell you. You're your own worst 
enemy, boy.” 

Byron got red in the face and didn’t 
know what to say. He didn’t like this 
friendly kind of talk. That was the trou- 
ble with people. They were always try- 
ing to tell you they were your friends, 
when you knew that they weren't. 

Mr. Tremain paused a moment, as if 
he expected Byron to say something, 
and then sighed. “Think it over, Byron,” 
he said finally. “All I ask is that you 
make a real effort to improve your atti- 
tude; I'd like to leave punishments out 
of it.” 

Mr. Tremain rose and escorted Byron 
to the door of the office. As Byron was 
about to leave, Mr. Tremain spoke 























primitive men were beating out 
rhythmic messages on leather 

drums, Thus, leather furthered 
civilization as a medium of 









































When you’re wearing a Hickok you're wearing the best 











TOUCHES ON HICKOK BELTS 


A pointed lollipop stick is 
the only instrument ever found 
that colors cleanly and 
completely insides of holes in 
Hickok Belts. This is one of 
many fine points that make 
Hickok America's style standard. 











again. “What about it, Byron? Will you 
give some thought to what I've said?” 

“Yes,” Byron mumbled, “I guess 
you're probably right—in a way.” 

Byron left the office and started 
walking home. For the first few min- 
utes, he didn’t feel quite like himself. 
Then he thought of Albert, and the way 
Albert would have looked at him if he 
could have seen Byron all shaky and 
silent in the principal's office. “Wants 
to be your friend!” Albert would have 
sneered. “Ha! That's a good one!” 

“You bet,” Byron muttered to him- 
self, “you bet. I'll be your friend, Tre- 
main. In a million years, that is!” 

Sometimes Byron considered quitting 
school altogether. He was sixteen; all 
he would have to do would be to sign 
out. Dimly, however, Byron realized 
that it would be a good idea to gradu- 
ate from high school. He’d need that 
diploma, if he ever intended to amount 
to something—to get to the point where 
he could tell them alL off. 

And even if school was pretty awful 
in most respects, there were compensa- 
tions. Nina was the chief one. He con- 
tinued to think about her and to watch 
her when he thought she wouldn’t no- 
tice. 

When spring came, Nina took to pin- 
ning sprigs of lilac in her hair. A lot of 
girls couldn’t get away with doing that, 
Byron reflected—but Nina could. His 
reflections resulted in Byron’s writing a 
poem on the back of an exercise sheet. 
It was called “Lilacs in Your Hair,” and 
the thing had to be faced—it was a love 
poem. 

After class on the day he'd written 
the poem, Byron was furious with him- 
self. What was happening to him, any- 
way? Writing down sweet nothings in 
a moonstruck trance, Albert would 
laugh till he choked. 

When hé got to his locker, Byron tore 
the poem from his exercise book and 
crushed it in his hand. Where could he 
throw it away? He didn’t want to drop 
it in a wastebasket where anyone might 
pick it out and look at it. 

No harm taking one more look be- 
fore he got rid of it, though. Byron 
smoothed out the rumpled paper and 
studied what he’d written. 


I never thought of lilacs much 

Or other flowers, either 

And spring was just a season to me once. 

But this spring there’s a difference 

And a certain twig of lilac 

Has made my head start reeling 

With a strange new funny feeling 

That I don’t quite get the hang of, Tl 
admit. 

But it's pleasant like the Blac, 

Sort of nice, too, like the lilac— 

Like the lilac, like the lilac, 

Like the lilac in your hair. 


It wasn't so bad, he decided. Better 
that a lot of the things those stuck-up 
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kids on the school magazine were al- 
ways printing in The Bleecker Plume. 
Ahh, what the heck? He might as well 
save it. Byron stuck the little piece of 
paper in his wallet and walked out to 
thc sidewalk, trying not to think of 
Albert. 

But he couldn't help thinking of Al- 
bert. Weak, that’s what Albert would 
say he was. Little nut who carries poe- 
try in his wallet. 

“I'm not,” Byron protested to him- 
self, “I’m not weak. I can lick any guy 
in town, and I'd just as soon, see?” 

As he approached the school corner, 
Byron saw Bugs Winston waiting for 
the light. Without really knowing what 
he had in mind, he walked up to Bugs 
and gave him a shove with his elbow. 
“Anyone ever tell you you're a jerk?” 
he asked menacingly. 

The light turned and Bugs, casting a 
scornful glance at Byron, tried to pass 
him. Byron blocked his way. “Whatsa 
matter?” he asked. “Yellow?” 


Baronz he knew what had hap- 
pened, Bugs had lunged at him. Unpre- 
pared for the suddenness and violence 
of the attack, Byron fell to the ground. 
A cluster of home-going students began 
to gather around the two boys. 

Bugs hopped on top of Byron and 
pinned him to the ground. “What's the 
mattér with you, you big ox?” he yelled. 
“Got a grudge against everyone for 
living?” Then he began shaking Byron's 
shoulders violently. 

The bystanding students had no trou- 
ble deciding which side to take. “Go 
it, Bugs!” they called, “Give it to him!” 

Making a tremendous effort, Byron 
rolled over and grabbed Bugs’ arm. As 
he did so, his wallet came out of his 
pocket and fell on the ground. 

One of the onlookers made a dive for 
the leather object before Byron could 
free a hand to recapture it. “Let's see 
who Byron carries snapshots of!” he 
cried to the group. 

“No!” Byron screamed. “Give it back! 
[--” Then Bugs got him on his back 
again, and Byron was conscious of 
nothing but the blows that were pum- 
melling down on him. 

» tpar we AP yt a load of this!” The 

t who had picked up the wallet 
was waving a piece of crumpled paper 
over his head. 

With a knot of ng students 
looking over his shoulder, the boy de- 
claimed Byron’s poem in a loud, exag- 

voice. Hoots of laughter fol- 
lowed the reading. 


“Oh you Romeo! Lilacs im her hair | 


yet!” 
“Hey, lover-boy—who is she?” 
“Wanta go steady, Byron?” 
“Oh boy, moonlight and lilacs and 
you!” 





Byron, gasping for breath, realized 
what had happened and all resistance 
left him. It no longer seemed worth- 
while to try to get on his feet. 

Tired of his now easy advantage, 
Bugs leaped up and grabbed the poem 
and wallet, tossing them back at Byron, 
who slowly sat up and rubbed his face. 

“Let's break it up,” Bugs told the 
crowd, “before the principal comes.” 

As the students separated, Byron 
tried to clear his vision. But everything 
had a sort of rainbow look. He was 
hardly conscious of his stinging face— 
the worst blow had not been delivered 
by Bugs’ fist. 


Beside him, where Bugs had thrown 
them, were the poem and wallet. Byron 
could hardly bear to look at them. He'd 
have to leave school now, he vaguely 
decided. He couldn't ever come back 
again, after this... . 

“That was-mean,” a voice was saying. 
“You asked for the fight, but they had 
no right to grab your wallet. They're a 
bunch of hoodlums.” 

Byron stood uncertainly on his feet. 
The person who had spoken, he saw, 
was Nina Pasquale, and he didn't even 
have a slight impulse to tell her to drop 
dead. 

(Continued on page 38) 











HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


NUMMER 


Leave the city behind . . . get out in 
the open with your favorite friends for 
good, clean, healthy fun. Get yourself 
a new Harley-Davidson Hummer! 

Yes, it’s a great feeling to know that 
your favorite swimming pool . . . your 
choice fishing or camping spot is no 
more than minutes away! 
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Best of all, a Hummer’s so economi- 
cal — gets up to 100 miles per gallon 
. » ¢ costs only $17.00* per month to 
own. Chances are, your Hummer will 
actually help you make the payments 
yourself, earn fun money to boot! See 
your nearby dealer for convincing trial 
ride and complete details today. 
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So easy to own! 


*Ajter minimum down payment, a Hummer 
costs only $17.00 per month. And that includes 
fire, theft and collision insurance, local taxes; 
freight and carrying charges. Write now for 
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HONOR STUDENT 
SHARES GLORY WITH 
Smith-Corona 











*t couldn't have done it without the help 
of this remarkable writing machine!” 
We're not surprised. The Smith-Corona 
Silent-Super is the world’s finest portable, 
makes long assignments a cinch. It's 
yours for as little as $1.25 a week. 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 





ONGRATULATIONS to all of you 
who entered the 1955-1956 Scho- 
| lastic-Ansco Film Awards. Our national 
| board of famous judges said that your 

entries were outstanding, Winners will 

be announced in the May 17 (next 
| week's) issues of Scholastic Magazines. 

We hope this has been a “fun year” 
for all of you shutterbugs and that you 
have plans for an exciting summer of 
work and play. Remember to take your 
trusty camera and plenty of film with 
you wherever you go. You'll want a pic- 
ture record of your “adventures.” Keep 


get some good picture stories that will 
help you get a top grade in written or 
oral reports in English, science, or so- 
cial studies. 

Also, if you want to date that dream- 
boat at Lake Waccamau and the com- 
petition is a little rough, you have an 
ace in the hole. Everyone is flattered 
by having his picture taken. Click away 
with your camera and present your best 
snaps as a gift. (You can impress sum- 
mer bosses the same way!) And if you 
expect anyone to believe your “fish sto- 
ries,” you'd better have a picture record 
to prove them. 


Timely Tips 

Here are some tips to help you with 
your summer picture-taking. Get a 
“natural” expression on your subject's 
face, and you'll have a good photo- 
graph. Try to distract your subject so 
that he'll be relaxed and natural. Make 
him think of almost anything but him- 
self and the camera. 

With a baby, use a toy. With an 
older child, give him something to do, 
such as running a smal] train or reading 
a book. Have an older person pound a 
hammer, knit, or swing a golf club. 

Make your background natural-look- 
ing, too. The camera angle also is im- 
portant. If your subject has a long nose, 
the camera angle should be low. For 
long necks, though, the camera angle 
should be high. 

“What is the ‘horizon-line’ on a pic- 
ture?” one reader asks. The horizon 
should be either above-center or below- 
center in your picture; never dead- 
center. Horizon lines of lakes, oceans, 
ete., shouldn't run uphill or downhill. 
Hold your camera level. 

“Why do tall buildings look as if 
they're ‘falling over’ in the snapshots 
we “take?” comes from another reader. 
This indicates that your camera was 
slightly tilted up. 





in mind also that you may be able to ~ 


If you want your camera to be ready 
at all times so you won't “miss” a pic- 
ture, what film should you use—high- 
speed or low-speed? Many pros rec- 
ommend using low- to average-speed 
film if it goes with the job you're hoping 
to do. Such film will produce negatives 
with the least amount of “graininess.” 

Do you use the “pause” technique to 
get action-packed pictures? It's a bit 
tricky, but you can learn it. 

Watch, for instance, as a child scam- 
pers to the top of the ladder over at 
the. park slide. Suddenly, just as the 
child reaches the very top, and is ready 
to start zooming down, there’s the 
pause, Not a long pause, but a definite 
pause. If you're ready to trip your 
camera shutter during that split-second 
pause, you'll get a good snapshot which 
may be filled with action. 

Use this same trick on tennis courts 
and golf courses, and at ball games. 
Watch for a future Babe Ruth swinging 
his bat. Just before the “big swat” 
there’s a quick-as-a-wink pause. Keep 
watching for that. You'll learn to see it. 
You can teach your camera to see it— 
and get it, too. 

And during your summer “shooting 
adventures,” remember that photogra- 
phy is a language. Pictures should say 
something of your own. Don't repeat 
what someone else says in his pic- 
tures. Pictures should reflect your per- 
sonality, the way you feel about things. 
Happy summering; happy shooting! 


“The End of the Line” — school’s 
almost out! Robert Duchouquette, 
Austin H. S., El Paso, Texas, sub- 
mitted this picture in the 1955 
National Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards. Sharp shooting, boy! 
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Evolution 


“Haven't you any better anatomy 
books?” complained the psychology 
student. “These are at least ten years 
old,” 

“Look, Bud,” replied the exasperated 
librarian, “there have been no bones 
added to the human body in the last 
ten years!” 
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Pully guaranteed CONN band instruments with 
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about RENTAL PLAN, Send 
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ii “Good 
“Save your money 


“ii "Teps, don't miss. 
i Fair. 


Wii iA MOBY DICK. (Warners. Pro- 
duced and directed by John Huston.) 


Herman Melville’s classic story of 
the great white whale has been brought 
to the screen with great fidelity to the 
original. Once more the whale-boats set 
out from New Bedford on their holy 
mission to bring home oil for the lamps 
of the world. Once more Captain Ahab 
leads his crew in vengeful pursuit of 
the monster that took his leg and de- 
stroyed his soul. John Huston’s taut 
direction conveys both the excitement 
and the spirit behind this famous chase. 
Gregory. Peck, Richard Basehart, and 
Leo Genn are excellent in the leading 
roles. But the real star is Moby Dick 
himself—a hundred tons of wily malice. 
This will go down as one of the great 
pictures of all time. 


“iA ATHE GREAT LOCOMOTIVE 
CHASE. (Buena Vista. Written and 
produced by Lawrence Edward Wat- 
kin. Directed by Francis D. Lyon.) 


Walt Disney has brought to light one 
of the lesser-known incidents from the 
Civil War, the story of Andrews’ Raid. 
In 1862, a band of 22 Union soldiers 
stole into Georgia. They went there to 
wreck the single railroad carrying sup- 
plies from Atlanta to Conféderate troops 
o the north. Had they succeeded, the 
war might have been shortened by two 
years. Their failure was dae to the 
tenacity of one man, the conductor on 
the W. & A. Railroad. Big Fess Parker 
plays James Andrews, the Kentuckian 
who organized and led the raid. Jeffrey 
Hunter is the courageous conductor. 
It’s top-notch adventure all the way. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


ii" "Tops, don't miss. iA i" Good 
Pair, Save your money. 


Dreme-—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Doew 
wentary—-(¥); Animated Cartoon——(A); Western—(W) 


“iv Carousel (M); Richard Ill (D), 
The Man Who Never Was (D); Oklaho- 
mal (M); Quentin Durward (D); Tria 
(D); Marty (D). 

“Patterns (D); Anything Goes (M) 
Seven Wonders of the World (Y); My 
Sister Eileen (M); The Left Hand of God 
(D); Ransom (D); Doctor at Sea (D) 
The Bold and the Brave (D). 

The Benny Goodman Story (M); For 
ever, Darling (C); Moonfleet (D); Land 
of Fury (D). 

“While the City Sleeps (D). 
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Tennis Rackets and Balls 
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Tough Guy 
(Continued from page 35) 


“Anyway,” she said, “the poem was 
good,” 

“You—you liked it?” Byron asked hes- 
itantly. 

“It was good,” she said again. “And 
it told me something about you, too. 
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I'd always had the idea you were just 


Byron made a futile attempt to brush 
back his hair. “I'd like to talk to you, 
if you'd care to listen sometime,” he 
said 


Nina smiled the smile he'd watched 
secretly for so many months. “How 
about now?” she asked. “I'm not doing 
anything.” 

“You aren't? Oh-oh, swell!” Byron 
replied, “Look—will you wait for me 
while I get cleaned up—if I hurry?” 

Nina comfortably arranged herself on 
the steps and tossed her shiny black 
er back from her face. “I'll wait,” she 
said. 

Byron rushed to the washroom in the 
school basement. She'd wait . . . she'd 
said so. Maybe he'd tell her about the 
poem, and why he'd written it. Maybe 
then he'd say carelessly, “Doing any- 
thing tonight? How about a movie?” 
Maybe ... maybe... It was an intoxi- 
cating, breathtaking maybe. 

Albert, of course, would think he'd 
gone nuts. Byron grinned at his bat- 
tered reflection in the mirror. “Drop 
dead,” he said, “drop dead, Albert!” 


a smart aleck. 





Carbon Copy 


There had been a long dry spell and 
two cowboys were discussing the lack 
of grass. 

“Just how bad are things over at 
your ranch?” asked one. 

“Pretty tough,” replied the other. 
“Why, our cattle are so thin that if we 
use carbon paper, we can brand ‘em 


two at a time.” 
Home Folks 





Does a pencil in your hand start 
you sketching? You may have talent 
enough for a money-making career 
in art. Find out, free! Take the sim- 
ple Art Talent Test that has started 


Take Free Art Talent Test 
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500 South 4th Street + Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 

Please send me your Talent Test, without cost or obligation. 
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Ouchi 


He was dawdling over a second cup 
of chocolate after lunch before English 
class. Trying to finish The Canterbury 
Tales before the hour, he discovered it 
was ten after and he had spent too 
much time with his cup and Chaucer. 


Auburn Plainsman 


Mistaken Identity 

“Catchin’ any?” asked the stranger 
on the bridge. 

“Catchin’ any!” answered the fisher- 
man on the banks of the creek. “Why, 
I caught forty bass here yesterday.” 

“Say, do you know who I am?” asked 
the man on the bridge. 

“Naw, I can’t say as I do,” answered 
the fisherman, 

“Well, I’m the county fish and game 
warden.” 

The fisherman did some quick think- 
ing. After a moment's hesitation, he ex- 
claimed: “Well, say, do you know who 
I am?” 

“No, who're you?” 

“I'm the biggest liar in Monroe 
County.” 


This Modern World 

“Farm products,” complained the 
customer, “cost a good deal more than 
they used to.” 

“Sure they do!” agreed Farmer 
Brown. “When a farmer has to know 
the botanical name of what he’s rais- 
ing, the zoological name of the insect 
that eats it, and the chemical name of 
what kills it, somebody's got to pay.” 


No Room 
“My dear,” said the young husband 
as he took the bottle of milk and held 
it up to the light, “have you noticed 
there’s never any cream on this milk?” 
“I spoke to the milkman about it,” 
she replied, “and he explained the com- 
pany always fills the bottles so full that 


there’s no room for cream on top.” 


One ond Only 


Visitor on top of the Empire State 
Building: “Do people fall often?” 
Guide: “No, only once.” 


Lone Star Scanner 


See Herel 


He was showing her how to operate 
his camera so she could take his pic- 
ture. 

“To focus you look through this lit- 
tle window,” he said. “At first every- 
thing will look double, but all you do 
is move the distance knob here until 
everything.” 
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No Cut 


A restaurant owner wanted to run 
an entirely different restaurant, He ad- 
vertised: “Cutlets from Every Animal 
in the World.” 

The first customer asked for an ele- 
phant cutlet. The chef said, “Madam, 
I am very sorry, but for one cutici we 
cannot cut up our elephant.” 


Oh, Professor! 


The professor put the following no- 
tice on the bulletin board: 

PROFESSOR JONES WILL NOT 
MEET HIS CLASSES TOMORROW, 

A student came along and rubbed 
out the letter c from the word “classes.” 

The professor noticed what had been 
done to his announcement, and prompt- 
ly rubbed out the initial letter of 
“lasses.” 


Guilty 

A young lawyer was fighting his case 
brilliantly but felt the judge showed a 
leaning to the other side. He went so 
far as to tell the judge so. His Honor 
rebuked the young lawyer. “Young 
man,” the judge exploded, “you are 
extremely offensive.” 

“We both are,” the lawyer retorted, 
“but I am trying to be, and you can’t 
help it.” 


Could Be 


The talkative lady was telling her 
husband about the bad manners of a 
recent visitor. “If that woman yawned 
once while I was talking to her,” she 
said, “she yawned ten times.” 

“Perhaps she wasn’t yawning, dear,” 
the husband said. “Maybe she wanted 
to say something.” 


Statistics 


One day a tourist visited the expand- 
ing campus of a large Western univer- 
sity. He watched construction work on 
half a dozen new buildings; inspected 
new laboratories and attended classes 
in modern study rooms; walked across 
miles of tree-lined lawns and athletic 
fields with one of the deans. He was 
impressed. 

“My!” he exclaimed. “Just how many 
students do you have here?” 

“Let me see... .” the dean answered 
thoughtfully. “I'd say about one in a 
hundred.” 





Windy Tale 
“Grandpa, did the wind blow much 


when you were a lad?” 

“Yes, Emory, we had some mighty 
vigorous breezes in Fremont County. 
Why, we boys didn’t have to cover our 
kites—just cross two sticks, tie them 
together, get a ball of string and fly. 

“We had the fastest running chick- 
ens I ever heard of, clocked one rooster 
at 60 miles an hour—of course, he had 
a tail wind at the time. We never had 
to ship our chickens to market, just 
waited’ until the wind was right and 
let them go. They'd arrive in Denver 
ready to sell without even a pin feather. 

“Only county in the United States 
where you couldn't sell a lawn mower.” 

“Why. and how cocae?” 

“No need for them. The grass grew, 
then the winds came and waved it, 
back and forth, back and forth, until it 


broke off two inches fram the ground.” 
Chatsworth Chatter 


Way Ahead 


Medical Student: “1 can’t understand 
why it is, sir, that a man’s hair turns 
gray quicker than his beard or mus- 
tache.” 

Professor: “Oh, that’s very simple, 
his hair has a 20-year start on his 


whiskers.” 
Central Ray 
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Watch Out! 


Big toe to little pinky: “Why are you 
so nervous?” 

Little pinky: “I just found out that 
there are a couple of heels following 


us. 
The X -chanes 


Zoom! 


Two GI's were surveying the dam 
age after a 3-day pass. “How,” asked 
one, “did you get that black eye?” 

Replied his buddy, “I was hit by a 
guided muscle.” 


Arkansas Baptiot 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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J. Paul Sheedy* Was An Awful Boar Till 
Wildroot Cream-Oil Cave Him Confidence 








"Sheedy, I never sausage sloppy hair” snorted J. Paul’s girl. “Don't 
éver speak to me again. If you have anything co say, take pen and 
oink and write me a litter.” Poor Sheedy was sty-mied. “How can I 
win her back ?” he moaned. His roommate said; “With Wildroot 
Cream-Oil, that’s sow. Wildroot keeps hair handsome and healthy 
looking, neat but not greasy. It has Lanolin, Nature's finest hair 
and scalp conditioner”. So Sheedy got Wildroot and now the gals 
think he looks swill. Try it yourself. Guaranteed to make your 


hair look hamsome. 
* of 131 Se. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 








Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 
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CALLING ALL SENIORS! 





“I'm making time 
in the Army!” 





Pic, RAYMOND F, MATUILATIS 
Kearny, New Jersey 
Graduate, Kearny High School 
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“so can you 


BY CHOOSING YOUR TRAINING 
BEFORE ENLISTMENT!” 


technical courses that you're sure to find one 
















“That's right—I chose my Army training. It's 














made me a personnel management specialist — that will help you get ahead in your field. And 

a job that fits right in with my career plans. This the schools are excellent—offering really top 

way I'm making time, not marking time, in the level courses, taught in a campus atmosphere. 

Army, I’ve advised a lot of my high school I haven't wasted a moment in the Army, and 

Sriends to look into this terrific program. I think neither will you—if you enlist now for the tech- 

you'll find it's a fine opportunity for you, too. nical training you want,” 

You see, the Army offers such a wide range of Me “3 Ww : 

%& OVER 100 COURSES READY AND WAITING % APPLY BEFORE GRADUATION 

Yes, make time in the Army by selecting the training that”” if you're a senior, you can reserve your Army schooling right 
interests you .. . and reserving it before enlistment! You're now! Just see your local Army recruiter, and choose the 
bound to find just what you want with over 100 courses to training you want . . . at no obligation! The course you pick 
choose from. Electronics, radar, mechanics, medicine, chem- will be waiting for you—-signed, sealed and ready to be 
istry—you name it, and it's yours! You'll attend a fine Army delivered upon graduation. So plan now for real career 
school where you'll be taught by expert instructors—learn training—the schooling that can mean a high paying job in 
by using the most modern equipment in the world! And the future, Visit your local recruiter today! He’ii show you 





when your course ends, you'll be a specialist in your field! how you can enter the Army the right way—your way! 


Get CHOICE, not chance, in the ARMY 
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| LOVE JULY IN 


Ren tucky 


By EDGAR LOGAN 


ONEYSUCKLE and trumpet vine, 

ham-hocks hollyhocks, mint 
juleps and thoroughbred race horses, 
jug bands and ballads, cornbread and 
fried chicken, sorghum molasses and 
beaten biscuits—such nostalgic memo- 
ries lured me back to my native state of 
Kentucky. 

I love July in Kentucky. At daybreak 
the birds are already awake. A 
calls plaintively from the honeysuckle 
vine. A cardinal lifts his voice in the 
cedar tree. In the woodshed a wren and 
an English sparrow argue angrily. Cob 
webs spun during the night hang heavy 
with dewdrops. In the garden a fat 
bumblebee buzzes drowsily among the 
bean blossoms 

As I sit here rocking on the porch ol 
our cabin, a red hen sits on a paling 
fence, sleepily preening her feathers 
An old hound dog lies at the far end of 
the porch with his head between his 
front paws, watching me listlessly with 
one eye. Occasionally his tail taps the 
ground. 

I feel much further away than 400 
miles from Detroit and my schoolroom 
chores in Detroit's big high 
schools. It is good to get away for a 


and 


dove 


one of 


Edgar Logan is Third Award Winner 
U. §S. Travel Division, in Scholastic 
Teacher's 8th Annual Travel Story 
Awards. He teaches English at Denby 
H.S., Detroit, Mich 





Race horse royalty lives in luxury on 
the Bluegrass farms near Lexington. 
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while from the fast pace and the nois¢ 
and confusion of bustling Motor City. 

I came back to Kentucky to show my 
eight-year-old son how and where I 
used to live as a boy. Like Jesse Stuart 
I didn’t have my choice as to where I 
was born, but if I had had my choice 
I would have selected Kentucky. 

Kentucky is classified as a Southern 
state, but actually it is neither South- 
erm, Northern, Eastern, nor Western 
Jesse Stuart calls it the “core of America 

if these United States can be called 
a body, Kentucky called its 
heart.” 

A tourist can spend an entire sum 
mer in Kentucky and still not see all 
the scenic attractions that 
writers like James Lane Allen, John 
Fox, Jr., Jesse Stuart, and Thomas 
Merton. You may associate Kentucky 
with the Kentucky Derby, the Blue- 
grass race horse-breeding farms, Ken- 
tucky colonels, hickory-cured hams, the 
gold at Fort Knox, Mammoth Cave, 
and My Old Kentucky Home. Kentucky 
has glamor and more. An “out-of-stater” 
will want to visit the birthplace of Lin- 
coln at Hodgenville. Less than 100 
miles west, at Fairview, is the birth- 
place of the President of the Confed- 
eracy, Jefferson Davis 

History really came alive for my son 
saw the 


can be 


inspired 


when he boundary stone in 


Lawrence County where George Wash 
ington carved his initials after making 
My son also enjoyed walking 
down portions of the original Wilder 


a Survey 


New lakes created by TVA doms give Kentucky miles of state park shoreline. 








MM Ae? ae 
ness Road, traces of which still remain, 

At Bardstown we visited the Old 
Kentucky Home, immortalized by Ste 
phen Foster. In this 
stood beside the grave of John Fitch 
widely with having in 
vented a workable steamboat 20 years 
before Fulton. Also at Bardstown stands 
St. Joseph's Proto-Cathedral, and_ its 
proudest possessions are nine paintings 
presented by Louis Philippe, who vis 
ited the town when he was in exile 

We drove over to Harrodsburg where 
we visited the replica of Fort Harrod, 
first permanent white settlement in the 
West. We stood for a few minutes in 
the cabin where Abraham Lincoln's 
parents were married. 

Visitors more interested in the 
ent than in the past will not be dis- 
appointed. Today Kentucky is a “new” 
state in the vacation picture, Kentucky 
began building TVA 
huge new lakes with thousands of miles 
of natural recreational facilities along 
their shores. All facilities operated by 
the state are modern and comfortable 
Cabins and cottages have electric utili 
ties and tile baths. Cabin rates gener 
ally are $6 per day for two persons 
Average meal prices at park dining 
rooms are breakfast, 75 cents 
$1; dinner, $1.50. 

Ten state parks offer swimming and 
boating at guarded beaches. Kentucky's 
famous caves—Mammoth Cave, Onyx, 
Crystal Caves and others--attract thou- 
sands of visitors. Teachers interested in 
Kentucky folk music and mountain mu 


same town we 


now credited 


pres- 


when created 


leanne h 


sical instruments will wish to visit the 
museum near Mt. Vernon 
Renfro Valley Barn Dance 
TV programs originate, 

Our state park cabin stands at the 
end of 
through a strip of woods near the main 
highw ay 
from a sky of deepest blue. A few cot 
tony clouds float high. The afternoon 
creeps by. Far away a rooster crows 
and nearby water trickling over a small 
ledge of rock in the creek tinkles a cool 
tune. Dynamic Detroit seems a million 
miles away. Shadows lengthen and 
night approaches. From the creek bank 
under the bridge comes the gutteral 
bass of a big bullfrog. Soon his voice is 
lost in the chorus. Another July day in 
Kentucky! ¢ 


where the 


radio and 


a well beaten path winding 


At noon the sun beats down 











Scene from Career: Medical Technology, 
Natl, Comm. for Careers in Med. Tech. 


Scene from Richard Ii, starring Maurice 
Evans. Film sponsored by Hallmark Cards. 


Province’s varied aspects form theme of 
Five Faces of Quebec, Canadian Travel. 


/ 


Lorillard’s Spirit in the Earth tells 
Indian tale of Old Faithful phenomenon. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


National 


SCHOLASTIC 


FILM 


aware 


Film Awards 


PART Il 


The 10 outstanding 16mm Sponsored Films 
released during the year for school use 


CHOLASTIC Teacher proudly an- 
Ss nounces winners of our 7th Annual 
File Awards—Sponsored Film Division. 
Our congratulations to the producers, 
distributors, and sponsors of these 10 


outstanding films released during the 
past year 

From some 170 films sponsored by 
industries or other agencies and made 
available to schools, the panel ot judges 
nominated 43 from which they selected 
the top 10. A strong runner-up: Molly 
Grows Up (sponsored by Personal Prod- 
ucts, distributed by Modern Talking 
Pictures) 


Awards were presented May | at the 
Advertising Club in New York City, 
simultaneously with presentations for 
10 outstanding Information Films (see 
May 3 issue) and 10 outstanding Film- 
strips (April 26 issue). 

Our judges based their decisions on 
values of the films for school use, and 
on production excellence. Scholastic 
Teacher thanks the panel members for 
their efforts to select top quality teach- 
ing films, and for recognizing producers 
who are helping to improve films offered 
for school use. 

If you have not already seen this 


New cancer researches are dramatized in 
Horizons of Hope, Sloan Foundation. 


Topic of General Electric film Story of 
Light is development of artificial light. 


years Award Winners, you may wish 
to arrange screenings. Since these titles 
are all heavily booked, remember to re 
quest screenings well in advance, giv- 
ing alternate dates when possible. 


Spensored Film Winners 
Career: Medical Technologist 
Natl, Committee for Careers in 
Medical Technology 
Five Faces of Quebec 
Canadian Travel Film Library 
Horizons of Hope 
—Sloan Foundation 
Macbeth 
—Hallmark Cards 
Pirogue Maker 
Esso 
Richard I 
—Hallmark Cards 
Spirit in the Earth 
P. Lorillard 
Story of Light 
General Electric 
Town That Came Back 
Ford Motor Co. 
The Valiant Heart 
American Heart 


About the Sponsored Films 
Career; Medical Technologist — 24 
minutes, color or b&w. Vocational guid- 
ance and recruitment film on the pro- 
fession of medical technology; portray- 
ing role of technologists, their personal 
qualifications and training. Produced 


Association 





Maurice Evans, Judith Anderson star in 
Shakespeare's Macbeth, Hallmark Cards. 


Ford’s The Town That Came Back is story 
of 4-H activities and community spirit. 


by Churchill-Wexler Film Productions 
for the National Committee for Careers 
in Medical Technology. Sponsored by 
the National Committee and the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society. Producer, director, 
and script Robert Churchill; 
cameraman, Sy Wexler; original music, 
Elmer Bernstein; technical adviser, Ruth 
Hovde, past-president of American So 
ciety of Medical Technologists. Preview 
prints and purchase: EFLA, 345 East 
46th St., New York 17. Further distri- 
bution and information: National Com- 
mittee for Careers in Medical Technol- 
ogy, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. ( 

Five Faces of Quebec—30 minutes, 
Quebec as 
through the eyes of five men—a history 
professor, maitre d’hotel, truck driver, 
businessman, Produced by 
Crawley Films, Ltd., for the sponsor, 
Molson’s Brewery, Ltd., of Montreal 
Producers, J. P. Senecal, J. Stanley 
Moore; director, F. R. Crawley; script, 
Cecily Schrzanlowska; editor, Martin 
Alford; cameramen, Norman Allin, 
Stanley Brede; narrator, Jerry Arthur. 
Distributed in United States by the 
Canadian Travel Film Library, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

Horizons of Hope—16 minutes, color. 
A cancer research film based on work 
of the Sloan-Kettering Iastitute of the 
Memorial Animation 


writer, 


color. Province of seen 


sportsman. 


Cancer Center 


The Pirogue Maker constructs a dugout 
canoe in film of Esso Standard Oil Co. 


A child with rheumatic fever is hero of 
The Valiant Heart, American Heart Assn. 


explains some of the newest develop- 
ments. Produced by John Sutherland 
Productions for the sponsor, Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, Producer, John Suth- 
erland; animation director, George Gor- 
don; live action director, True Board- 
man; script, John Sutherland, William 


| Scott; editor, Charles Boardwell; 
animation, William Melendez; camera 
man, William Miller; art director, 
Maurice Noble; original music, Eugene 
Poddany; narration, John Hiestand. 
Distributed by Sterling-Movies U, S. A., 
205 East 43rd St., New York 17. 

Macheth—2 hours. Kinescope of the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame television pro- 
duction of this Shakespearean play, 
with Maurice Evans as Macbeth, Judith 
Anderson as Lady Macbeth, Staats 
Cotsworth as Banquo, Richard Waring 
as Macduff, Produced by Maurice 
Evans Productions. Sponsored by Hall- 
mark Cards, Inc. Producer, Maurice 
Evans; NBC executive producer, Jack 
Rayel; director, George Schaefer; origi- 
nal music, Lehman Engel. Distributed 
to schools and colleges by Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York, 
and regional branches. 

The Pirogue Maker—12 minutes, col- 
or. The making of a pirogue, the lost art 
of making dugout canoes, as done by 
Ebden Alleman of Bayou Pierre Part, 
Louisiana. Produced by Arnold Eagle 


Productions for the sponsor, Esso 
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Standard Oil. Film originated by Stand- 
ard Oil Co, (New Jersey). Producer, 
director, cameraman, Arnold Eagle; 
script, Charles Frey; editors, Dorothy 
Arnold, John Oser, Acadian folk music 
arranged, played, and sung by Susan 
Reed, Distributed by Esso Standard Oil 
Co., 15 West 5lst St., New York 

Richard II—2 hours. Kinescope of 
the Hallmark Hall of Fame television 
production of the Shakespearean trag- 
edy, with Maurice Evans as Richard II 
and Sarah Churchill the Queen. Pro- 
duced by Maurice Evans Productions. 
Sponsored by Hallmark Cards, Inc. 
Producer, Maurice Evans; director, 
George Schaefer; original music, Her 
bert Menges. Distributed to schools and 
colleges by Association Films, 347 
Madison Ave., New York, and regional 
branches. 

Spirit in the Earth—21 minutes, color 
or b&w. Legend of a Western Indian 
tribe describing the phenomenon of 
Old Faithful. Produced by Alan Shilin 
Productions for the sponsor, P. Lorillard 
Co. Producer, director, script writer, 
Alan Shilin; cameraman, Toge Fujihara. 
Distributed by Alan Shilin Film Service 
Corp., 450 West 56th St., New York. 

The Story of Light — 10 
color. Development of artificial light 
sources from the time of the caveman 
to the present day. Produced by Trans- 
film-Dollywood for the sponsor, General 
Electric Co, Production supervision and 
story, Joseph Forest; cameraman, Frans 
Hendrix; original music, Stanley Bate, 
played by the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, Muir Mathieson conducting; 
design, Jan Coolen, Henk Kabox; com- 
mentator, Quentin Reynolds, Distrib- 
uted by General Electric Co., 1 River 
Road, Schenectady 5, New York. 

The Town That Came Back—28 min- 
utes, color. True story of the reawaken- 
ing of the community spirit in a small 
Midwestern town; life in this town, its 
4-H activities. Produced by M. P. O. 
Productions for the sponsor, Ford Motor 
Co. Director, Peter Glushonak; script, 
Joseph March; editor, Werner Schott; 
cameraman, Stanley Meredith. Distrib- 
uted by Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer 
Road, Dearborn, Mich. 

The Valiant Heart—28 minutes. What 
rheumatic fever is and how family and 
community are affected when a child 
gets rheumatic fever. Told through the 
story of eight-year-old Lee Sawyer’s 
illness from first symptoms to after-care. 
Produced by M. P. O. Productions for 
the sponsors, American Heart Associa 
tion in cooperation with E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, Producer, Victor Solow; direc- 
tor and script writer, George Stoney; 
editor, Faith Elliott; cameraman, Rob- 
ert Downey; advisers, John Ferree, 
M. D., Bencie Ward, RN. Distributed 
by American Heart Association, 44 East 
23rd St., N.Y.C. 10. ~Vena Favconen 


minutes, 
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We'll make your vacation dreams come 
true in the beautiful Berkshires! Variety 
of quaint inns and hotels where Yankee 
hospitality and New England cuisine 
bound! Ac dations to suit every 
taste and budget. For complete informa- 
tion and FREE COLOR BOOKLET, 


write: BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE 





STUDY THIS SUMMER 
AT THE 


‘UNIVERSITY 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque is the geographical center of the 
fascinating historic and pleturesque state ef 
three cultures—indien, Spanish and Modern 


The climate is high, dry end sunny, with ex 
hilerating days and blenket-cool nights. All sum- 
mer ectivitios, trips te scenic wonders 


The University is fully accredited by Nerth Cen- 
wal Association and others. Regular college 
courses are scheduled in line with teachers’ 
needs, tavght by distinguished resident and 
visiting professors. Special activities include 
Archaeological Field School, Conference in Sec- 
ondary Citizenship Education, Pre-College Pro- 
erem fer High Scheel Gradvetes, High School 
Music Clinic 


Werksheps for 1956 summer session include 
Puppetry end Creative Dramatics, intercultural 
Bolasi Beske C leas, Cerrec- 


’ Speech 
tien, Teaching Spanish in the Elementary School 
Registration June 6. aa 





a 





(Late reg 
through June 22.) 


Please send me your Free Bulletin. 
NAME 





| formation 


| 924 Second 
| Year Club of Southern ( alii 


| Los Angeles 28. Calif 


48 STATES HELP 


Chart Your Vacation, U.S.A. 


LANNING a vacation, U.S.A.? You'll 
find abundant travel aids—maps and 
booklets—available free from the state 
travel information offices listed below 


| When you write for information, out 


line vour holiday route and interests 


| and say that Scholastic Teacher told 


you. Although available literature var 
ies from state to state, each of the fol 
lowing offices offers maps or booklets 


| describing recreation and sightseeing 


Bureau of Publicity and 


State Capitol, Montgom 


Alabama: 
Information 
ery 5 

Arizona: and In 


Dept 


rravel 
Highway 


Dept. of 
State 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Publicity 
State Capitol Bldg., Little Rock 

California: central 
ed office, but regional information 
available from these organizations: San 
Diego Convention and Tourist Bureau 
Ave., San Diego 1. All 
629 So 
Hill St., Los Angeles 14. Calif. Mission 
Trails Assn., 6912 Hollywood Blvd 
State Chamber 
of Commerce, 350 Bush St., San Fran 


Commission 


no state-suppor 


| cisco, Redwood Empire Assn,, 85 Post 


St.. San Francisco, Shasta-Cascade 


| Wonderland Assn., P.O. Box 151, Red 


ding. 
Colorado: Advertising and Publicity 
Committee, Capitol Bldg., Denver 2. 
Connecticut: Development Commis- 
sion, State Office Bildg., Hartford. 
Delaware: State Development Dept., 


| Legislative Hall, Dover. 


Florida; Development Commission 
Caldwell Bldg 


Tallahassee 


Georgia: Dept. of Commerce, State 
Capitol, Atlanta. 

Idaho: Dept. of Commerce and De 
velopment, State House, Boise. 

Hlinois: Division of Dept 
State House, Springfield 

Indiana: Dept. of Commerce and 
Public Relations, 333 State House, In 
dianapolis 4 

lowa: State Development Commis 
200 Jewett Bldg., Des Moines 9 
Kansas: Industrial Development 
1025 Kansas Ave., To 


Reports 


sion 


Commission 
peka 

Kentucky: Division of Publicity 
Dept. of Conservation, Capitol Annex 
Bldg., Frankfort. 

Louisiana: Tourist Bureau, Dept. of 
Commerce and Industry, P.O. Box 
1185, Baton Rouge 4. 

Maine: Publicity Bureau, 
Circle, Portland 4. 

Maryland: State Dept. of Informa 
tion, P.O. Box 706, Annapolis. 

Massachusetts: Dept. of Commerce 
334 Boylston St., Boston 16. 

Michigan: Tourist Council, Stevens 
lr. Mason Bldg., Lansing 4. 

Minnesota: Division of 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi: Agricultural and Indus 
trial Board, State Office Building, Jack 
son 5 

Missouri: Division of Resources and 
Development, Jefferson Bldg., Jefferson 
City. 

Montana: 
Dept., State 
Helena. 

Nebraska: Division of Nebraska Re- 


sources, Box 158. State House, Lincoln 


Gateway 


Publicity 


Travel and Advertising 
Highway Commission, 





Nevada: Dept. of Economic Devel- 
opment, State Capitol, Carson City, 

New Hampshire: State Planning and 
Development Commission, State House 
Annex, Concord. 

New Jersey: Dept. of Conservation 
and Economic Development, 520 E. 
State House, Trenton 7. 

New Mexico: State Tourist Bureau, 
State Capitol, Santa Fe. 

New York: Travel Bureau, State 
Dept. of Commerce, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7. 

North Carolina: Dept. of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: Greater N. Dakota 
Assn., 311 Broadway, Fargo. 

Ohio: Development and Publicity 
Commission, Wyandotte Bldg., Colum- 
bus 15. 

Oklahoma: Planning and Resources 
Board, State Capitol, Oklahoma City 5. 

Oregon: Travel Information Division, 
State Highway Dept., Salem. 

Pennsylvania: Tourist and Vacation 
Travel Development Bureau, Dept. of 
Commerce, Harrisburg 2. 

Rhode’ Island: Information Division, 
Rhode Island Development Council, 
State House, Providence 3. 

South Carolina: State Development 
Board, Box 927, Columbia. 


South Dakota: Publicity Dept., State 


Highway Commission, Pierre 
Tennessee: Division of State Infor 
ination, Dept. of Conservation, Cordell 
Hull Bldg., Nashville 3 
Texas: 
Division, 
stin 14 
Utah: Road and 
tion. State Road Commission 
Capitol Bldg., Salt Lake City. 
Vermont: Publicity Director, Ver 
mont Development Commission, Mont 


and Statistics 
Dept., Au 


Information 
Texas Highway 
Informa 
State 


Tourist 


pelier 
Virginia: Division of 
tions and Advertising 


Public Rela 
Dept. of Con 
servation and Development, 915 Cap- 
itol St., Richmond 

Washington: State Advertising Com 
mission, Transportation Bldg., Olympia. 

West Virginia: Industrial and 
licity State 
Charleston 5. 

Wisconsin: Conservation Dept., Rec 
reational Publicity Division, State Of 
fice Bldg., Madison 1. 

Wyoming: Travel! Commission, Cap 
itol Bldg., Cheyenne 

District of Columbia: 
tional Capital Committee, Washing- 
ton Board of Trade, 1616 K Street 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 


Other Travel Offices 

New England Council, Statler Bldg 
Boston 16, Mass. 

New York City: Convention and Vis- 
itors Bureau, 90 East 42nd St., New 
York 17. 

Ozark Playground Assn 


Commission Capitol 


Greater Na- 


Joplin, Mo 


isc 
Talk 


WO new unorthodox albums—which 

do much to preserve American 
primitive music—are Folkways Records’ 
Negro Folk Music of Alahama (Volumes 
Three and Four). 

For the most part, the offerings fea- 
ture the songs and reminiscences of 
Rich Amerson, who “in the ordinary 
sense can't neither read nor write.” But 
he does know the Bible backwards and 
forwards, and his mind is filled with 
legends, tales, riddles, animal stories, 
and personal adventures, which he re 
lates in rich dialect. 

Of outstanding interest is Amerson’s 
recitation of some of the old Negro 
originals like “Brer Rabbit Tales,” “The 
Rabbit in the Briar Patch,” and “John 
Henry.” Equally absorbing is the duet, 
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“King David,” rendered by Rich Amer 
son and his sister, Earthy Anne Cole- 
man. 

Amerson relates not only the old 
tales and legends, but also some of his 
own composition. He describes his ex- 
periences in the “Texas Sandstorm,” de 
livers a parable on “Chicago and 
Rome,” and humorously relates his at- 
tempt to change his appearance by 
plastic surgery in “Challenge to the 
Doctor,” after he had learned “there 
was a whole lot to bein’ ugly.” Un 
forgettable is his unique experience of 
being rejected for World War I in 
“Draft Board.” 

\ booklet, containing the lvries and 
text of the 
recordings. 


records, accompanies the 
Miyies M. Peart 
Redford H. §., Detroit 


Announcement: Next week's issue, last 
of the will contain the annual 
index to the classroom magazine and 
Scholastic Teacher 


yeur, 





Pub- | 





72 State Parks and Memorials 


rich in history and seenie beauty 


For a vacation that will live long in your 
memory plan a trip to Illinois, historic cross- 
roads of the nation. Visit the scenes of 


CAHOKIA MOUNDS PARK CONTAING 
@5 INDIAN MOUNDS ONE IS 
WORLD'S LARGEST EARTHWORKS. - 


Lincoln's youth, enjoy a hike through Apple 
River Canyon, marvel at the rock forma- 
tions in Giant City State Park. Study ancient 


Indian cultures at Dickson Mounds Pork 
where excavations reveal burial customs 
Fine roads and accommodations, coupled 


STARVED ROCK PARK, GIBRALTAR OF 
THE MLINOTS VALLEY 


[ DIVIHON OF DEPARTMENT REPORTS 
| STATE CAPITOL. Springhotd, iineis 


Plewse send me yous | 946 Calender of Events 


of history 


with traditional midwest 
hospitality, invite you Sty, 
down Ilinois highways Ff R 


“es 


ff 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 
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See the wonders of this unique “city 
within @ city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes « thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-tory RCA Ob- 
servation Roof, Guided Tour, $1.50. 


SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Tour inci, Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 

Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 of more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Hoof, 60 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y 
ee ee ee 
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Want free 
reprints ¢ 


Safe driving tips for teen-agers 


— available without charge! 


rywiis month, General Motors’ 
| message in “Scholastic” 
advises: “BETTER SAFETY- 
CHECK YOUR CAR NOW.” 
It's another in a series provid- 
ing practical driving instruc- 
tions for teen-agers. 

If you want reprints for use as 
posters or for classroom distri- 
bution, please write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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URN Old Man Gloom! You can do 
that—literally—this summer at the 


| Santa Fe Fiesta, Sept. 1-3. As this cele- 


bration, opens, old Zozobra (that’s his 
name in Santa Fe) gets “torched.” Other 
Fiesta—tivities; Indian dances, religious 


| processions, a Conquistadores Ball, and 


historical pageants. This 244th Fiesta 


| commemorates the Spanish reconquest 
of the city in 1692, after an Indian 


revolt. 
Make Santa Fe your sightseeing op- 


| eration base for Indian corn dances and 
| ceremonials at nearby pueblos. Tesuque 


Pueblo is only 8 miles away, and within 
a 35-mile range are Santo Domingo, 
San Ildefonso, Cochiti, Nambe, San 
Juan, and San Felipe Pueblos. (Oldest 
and largest Indian pueblo in America 
is at Taos, 75 miles away, where ten- 
ants still occupy 1,000-year-old “apart- 
ment house,” ) 

Some Indian dances scheduled this 
season; Taos and San Juan, June 24; 
Cochiti, {uly 14; Taos, July 25-26 (with 
a Spanish Fiesta); Santa Ana, July 26; 
Jemez, Aug. 2; Santo Domingo, Aug. 4; 
San Ildefonso, Sept. 6-8. It’s rodeo time, 


| too, with broncho-busters whooping it 


up at the big Santa Fe Rodeo, July 14- 
17, 

Within easy range of Santa Fe are 
prehistoric Indian cliff dwellings at 
Bandelier National Monument—newly 
accessible by a Los Alamos highway. 
And on the home stretch of the old 
Santa Fe Trail, you can visit a brand 
new national monument—Old Fort 
Union, north of Las Vegas, N. M. 
“must”: Carlsbad 


> A New Mexico 


| Caverns, big enough to house the U.S. 


Capitol. Take U.S. 180, or the Santa Fe 
Railroad southeast to Carlsbad. Outfit 
yourself with walking shoes and a sweat- 
er—the hike 800 feet down through 


| these huge “air-conditioned” caverns 


takes about five hours, with time out 
for lunch. If you're lazy, take the new 
elevators installed by the National Park 


| Service. Other improvements: fluores- 


cent lighting to show off stalactites and 
stalagmites in a “natural” light, and 
new graded trails 


Question most often asked by vaca- 
’ . 


tioners-by-car: “How much will it cost?” 
Answer by the National Association of 


| Travel Organizations: if you average 


100 miles a day on a two-week drive, 
you'll spend about $25 a day for a 
family of four. 


> Next most common question: “Where'll 


| we stay tonight?” 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 
To e hug of Carisbad Cav- 
erns towers, can you find man with hat? 





Some national motel associations of- 
fer booklets listing members. Write to 
the following (mentioning Scholastic 
Teacher), or ask for booklets at mem- 
ber motels, 

American Motel Assn., 75 No. Maple 
Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. (mostly in east- 
ern U.S.). Guest Home Guide also 
available. 

Best Western Motels, 4217 E. Ocean 
Blvd., Long Beach 3, Calif. (western 
U. S.). 

Congress of Motor Hotels, 2503 San- 
ta Monica Blvd., Sant:, Monica, Calif. 
(coast-to-coast, Canada, Mexico). Mo- 
tor Hotel Guide available, 15 cents. 
“Charge-All” credit card may be ar- 
ranged, to cover accommodations, gas, 
and auto repairs. 

Courtesy Courts United, Wayne Mo- 
tor Court, U.S. Highway 17, Charles 
ton, S. C. (mostly in eastern U.S.). 

Quality Courts United, P.O. Box 597, 
Fredericksburg, Va. (eastern VU, S.). 

United Motor Courts, 2402 Curtis St., 
Denver 5, Colo. (coast-to-coast), 


p> If Miss Anker'’s pack trip lures you 
(see page 4-T), ask for a list of dude 
ranches in the Jackson Hole country 
from the Dude Ranchers’ Association, 
Billings, Montana. The East has dude 
ranches, too; write the State Dept. of 
Commerce, 112 State St., Albany, for 
ranches in New York State. Ask also for 
New York State Vacationlands and 1956 
Events in New York State 


> Colonial Williamsburg’s annual Pre 
lude to Independence celebration opens 
May 15, continues to July 4, in honor 
of events which led up to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Williamsburg 
pilgrims now can enjoy one of George 
Washington's favorite eating places— 
Mrs. Campbell's Coffee House, which 
was reopened last month on its original 
site. Specialties include steak (Wash- 
ington was a great meat-and-potatoes 
man) and “exotic coffees.” 

AuprReY NOALL 





See all of 


MISSOURI 


Old Man River on excursion steamer at 
St. Louis. See Cardinals’ ball game, Muny 
Opera, Forest Park Zoo, old Court House. 


8-day, 1000-mile tour 
only $41* each 


You'll enjoy your vacation of a lifetime— 
for leas—in marvelous Missouri! Visit more 
than 100 historic and scenic spots of your 
own choosing. See old-world buildings in 
Ste. Genevieve, Mark Twain's Hannibal, 
Capitol and Museum in Jefferson City; 
stop at ante-bellum mansions, Civil War 
battlefields. Fish, swim, water ski, boat 
ride fabulous lakes and float clear rivers 
that make Missouri an always-different, 
always-exciting family playground! 

*$41 per person, based on four driving together, 
8-day, 1000-mile unguided tour. Includes gas, 
oil, entertainment, modern lodging. Meals extra. 
Cook anywhere for no more than at home. Enjoy 
good restaurants for about $3.50 a day 
FREE! Send name and address on stcard for 
‘Pictorial Missouri,”’ full color folder of places 
to go and things to do. Write 
Missouri Division of Resources & Development 
Dept. E657 Jefferson City, Missouri 





t 
_|carnival time, will be introduced, and 





You're So Smart to stay at 





Whether you'll be studying, vaca- 
tioning or perhaps moving to New 
York permanently, you'll feel secure 
in the friendly atmosphere created 
by interesting women from all over 
the world. Social activities, swim- 
ming pool, sun deck, lounges, 
library, music room , . . 700 rooms 
each with radio . . . close to theatres 
and cultural centers . . . coffee shop 
. moderate price restaurant. 


Write for booklet 


From 83.75 daily. Weekly on application. 








Lexington Ave, at 63rd St., N.Y. 21, W. - 
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Big 1956 
BLUE BOOK 


68 PAGES! 


Chock full of everything you'll need to 
know about Atlantic City... Boardwalk 
attractions . . . golf, fishing, boating, 
riding and ail sports. . . theatres 
piers . . . hotel information. for the 
finest vacation you've ever had! 


j SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


WRITE DEPT. $5, 
CONVENTION HALL, ATLANTIC CITY, WN. J. 


Peres EP te ite 


THE AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 


Stratford, Connecticut 





~ 


TRADE MARE 


Teleguide 


| 
Let’s Take a Trip 


| May 13, CBS-TV, 12-12:30 p.m. EDT 

HIS week's program takes another 
| &# trip int. music with the Little Or- 
chestra Society. The talented illustrator, 
| Lis) Weil (above), will draw cartoon | 
sketches as the orchestra plays Peter 
and the Wolf. The instrument of the 
day will be the drum. An expert will} 
play Haitian drums, Mamman, the big- | 
gest, Seconde, the middle-sized one, | 
land the baby drum, Bula, The Gerald | 
| McBoing-Boing score, by Gail Kubik, | 
|will be played. Nicholas Slonimsky’s | 
delightful score, The Toy Balloon, 
about a Brazilian custom a 





written 





| 
excerpts from Bizet’s Carmen used. 

In programming for children, we find 
it best not to talk too long on any one 
subject. Therefore, our programs are | 
always arranged in four parts: Just Lis-| 
tening, Today's Instrument, Today's | 
Composer, and Today's Story in Music. | 
We also have found that visual aids— | 
dancers, puppets, singers—are especial- | 
ly valuable in holding attention 





SECOND SEASON 
Stupy SUGGESTIONS: 

Explain percussion to the children as | 
anything that is struck or hit. A door- | 
hell—a telegraph key. The most impor- | 
tant is the drum. The first drums were | 
hollowed out of sections of tree trunks. | 
Some African tribes developed a whole 
language on drums, Much later on, the 
instrument, | 


June 26th through September 9th, 
1956 


Under the Artistic Direction 


of 


JOHN HOUSEMAN 


presents 


“KING JOHN” 


and 


‘MEASURE FOR MEASURE” 


in repertory 


drum became a_ military 
That was the beginning of the percus- | 
sion section of the serious orchestra. 

Gerald McBoing-Boing (7 min, UPA 
film) may be rented from Columbia 
Pictures, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
19: Attention: Donald McConville 

Metropolitan Opera Records (539th | 
St. and Broadway, New York) have re 
leased Carmen with an excellent libret- 
to in French and English, 

Afte: concert children 
many questions, | will answer any | 
written questions. Address Thomas | 
Scherman, c/o The Little Orchestra So- 
35 W. 53rd St... New York 19. 

THowss SCHERMAN 


every have 





, Write for detailed brochure. 
ciety 




















See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
end Tadouw 






vi 
expen +» per food and service 
oee® seonery. 





Frequent Departures from Montreal 


INDEPENDENT CRUISES $68.50 up 
3 nights, 2 days, inci. meals and berth. 
SS RICHELIEV CRUISES $199.50 up 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 














These ote ta ae personally escorted 
cruise-ours include all meals, tsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest Is. 

SAGUENAY $120 up 

5 days with 2 Fay | at Chiteau Pron- 

tenac. Also from Toronto $160 up, 
incl. rail to Montreal. 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $163 up 
7 days-3 days at Hotel Tadoussac— 

1 day at Chateau Frontenac. 

ARISTO CRUISES $193.50 up 
8 days incl. Ritz Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels. 
U.S. tax extra 

Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 
Boston - Chicage « Detroit - New York 
Philadelphia : Terente, Ont. - Quebec, P.Q. 

























Tennessee 


Glorious Vacationland 
for the whole famlly 


MOUNTAINS ... LAKES... HISTORY 


Towering peaks, bear cubs, wildflowers, 
mountain villages, native handicrafts, 
folk music in the Great Smokies, 
America’s favorite national park. Fish- 
ing, swimming, boating, water sports on 
20 fabulous Great Lakes. Famous battle- 
fields, homes of three ee al Old 
South charm and Oak All this 
awaits you in — . + » Vacation- 
land for the whole family. 


Free COLOR BOOK 


Tennessee Division of information ——— 
1376 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send Free Color Book 

—.. 


Baden 








Clty & Stare. 














By DOROTHY G. POTTER 


| §PWO Shakespearean plays rarely pre- 
sented—King John and Measure for 
| Monoure will draw thousands of visi- 
| tors to the second season of the Ameri- 
can Shakespeare Festival Theatre in 
Stratford, Conn., ‘starting ge 24. 

A third production will be added 
\during the 12-week summer season— 
‘either Romeo and Juliet or The Taming 
of the Shrew, depending on the avail- 
| ability of. cast members. 

Obviously, teachers in American 
schools need no sales talk on the values 
|emerging from the establishment of an 
American national theatre. Not only is 
the new Shakespeare Theatre bringing 
about a renaissance of interest in the 
| professional theatre, but it is serving 
| to direct our students’ attention to well- 
| spoken English. 

As a means Of extending the benefits 
of this exciting new program, the Acad- 
‘emy has set up special membership 
| privileges for teachers. All elementary, 
thigh school, and college teachers are 
|now eligible for 1956 membership in 
|the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre. Cost: $2; student fee: 25 cents. 
Mernbership fees will be used to sup- 
port the theatre. Each subscriber will 
receive a ten per cent discount on his 
ticket purchases and special theatre an- 
nouncements. Write School-College 
Membership Plan, American Shakes- 
peare Festival Theatre, Stratford, Conn. 

By what must be regarded as an act 
of Providence, the founders of the new 
theatre were offered a site which is a 
“natural” in every respect. The original 
Stratford founders disembarked in 1639 
on a lovely stretch where the sea now 
jruns up into the Housatonic River. On 
i this historic site, amid a large grove of 





| 





pine trees, a 12-acre park has been 
hewed out. In its midst stands the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre and 


Academy of Acting. 

The air-conditioned theatre is a 
handsome adaptation of the famous 
Globe, of 1599. Polygonal in form, it 
seats 1,500 people. The theatre con 
tains a conventional Elizabethan stage 
which can be quickly converted to the 
needs of modern elaborate productions. 

Above the theatre entrance brilliant 
| pennons whip i “a breeze. Giant 
ltubs of crimson ger ms provide spots 
of color on the stone terrace, Entering 
ithe handsome theatre lobby, you see 
at once the satiny walls of teakwood 
donated by the French government, 

Dorothy G. Potter teaches English at 
, Hartford, Conn 


| 


| Bulkeley H. § 


Shakespeare-on-Housatonic 





One of Shakespeare Festival's most suc- 
cessful presentations was Julius Caesar. 


a sort of cultural Marshall Plan in 
reverse. The interior of the theatre, 
done in silver gray and deep red, is 
attractively restful. 

As part of the Theatre and Academy 
program, the Academy offers special 
concentrated workshops for professional 
actors and actresses in New York City. 
Of 700 who applied for free training, 
60 actors were selected, and of these, 
the best will be interviewed for pos- 
sible roles at Stratford this summer 

Academy actors “live their parts” 
with the aid of fencing lessons, lectures 
staging, history and music, and 
rehearsals in which every actor must 
flourish his cloak or balance his crown 
from the very first session—to enable 
him to feel at home in Elizabethan 
finery. 

Another offshoot of the enterprise 
is the Shakespeare Institute being pre- 
Yale University from Aug 
Students may obtain credit for 
four semester hours, graduate level. 
Cost: $100. Those who do not wish 
credit pay $90; audit only, $60. Seven- 
teen scholarships are available for cred- 
it students. Write the Yale Shakespeare 
Institute, 133 Hall of Graduate Studies, 
Yale University, New Haven 11, Conn. 

The newest Shakespearean develop- 
ment, one which will be of immediate 
interest to English teachers in the New 
York vicinity, is the current tour of a 


on 


sented at 
9-29. 


group of young Shakespeare players 
under the direction of Lyn Ely. 
Called “Theatre in Education,” this 


American 
(AN 


project is sponsored by the 
National Theatre Academy 
TA). 

At Bulkeley High School, Hartford, 
our students warmly cheered scenes from 
As You Like It, Julius Caesar, and The 
Taming of the Shrew. Address inquiries 
about “Theatre in Education” to Miss 
Lyn Ely, 2 Beekman Place, N. Y. C. 22. 


and 
































Don't Miss... 


e The American Tradition, a two- 
vear series of articles on history in 
Collier's. The series began April 27 
with Philip Van Doren Stern’s Lincoln 
at Rtchmond 

e Why Half Our Kids Quit School, 
by Sid Ross and Ed Kiester in Parade 
(April 15). How s hools are trving to 
meet the drop out problem. 

® How Shall We View Delinquency? 
is a series of articles in Childhood Edu- 
cation (April 

© Textbooks in Print, listing 12,000 
elementary and. secondary school text- 
books by subject, title, and author. 
R R. Bowker, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. ($1 cash, $2 if 
billed. ) 

@ Professional Inertia, by Thelma 
Eaton, in Library Journal (April 15). 
The failure of librarianship as a pro- 
fession is blamed on its members for 
failing to fight for and maintain stand- 
ards, 

@ Madison Avenue and the Election, 
by John Steinbeck, in The Saturday 
Review (March 31). What dangers 
emerge when Presidential campaigns 
are run by advertising agencies? 


In Brief 


Benjamin Greenberg, Assistant N. Y.C, 
Superintendent of Schools, will be hon- 
ored with a dinner in New York on 
May 21. He completes 50 years of 
service with the city schools—including 
25 as assistant superintendent. 


Be sure you know the rules about 
discipline in your area—particularly as 
they apply to corporal punishment. One 
Ohio teacher was recently discharged 
for paddling students. A second—from 
another Ohio community--was found 
innocent of “assault and 
charges for the same offense 


battery” 


The Hagerstown (Md.) administra- 
tive staff took part in a four-day con- 
ference at Colunsbia Univ. Teachers 
College last month. The staff was 
brought up-to-date on current national 
and international education issues. 


National Association for Gifted Chil- 
dren is sponsoring an essay contest, 
“How I Teach Gifted Children.” Entries, 
not above 500 words, should be sent to 
NAFGC, 409 Clinton Springs, Cincin- 
nati 17, Ohio, by May 15. 


The State Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee upheld a state law requiring 
daily reading of the Bible in the public 
schools. 


National Association of Deans of 
Women voted to change its n me to the 
National Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors 


TWO CENTURIES MEET IN 
e . 


VIRGINIA 
It was in beautiful his 
toric Williamsburg that 
great patriots proclaimed 
our American way of life. 
Their spirit of liberty 
and freedom lives torey eT 
in the Capitol, Wythe 


House, Raleigh Tavern 
and other famous build 
ings of Virginia's colonial 
Capital. Golf, tennis and 
other sports in season, 
Cjood eating and fine lodg 
ings in modern hotels. 


See ‘The Common Glory” 
Williamaburg Lodge & Taverns . imerica's great outdoor dvama 
Double from £6.00 
ar wnitedu 
/ agent or William 
Office, 630 Fiith 
Y. Clrele 6.6800 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 


a. ~ 


For information on School Journeys write to Jd. N. McArthur, Williamaburg, Virginia 











ONE EASY TRAVEL DECISION 


CARRY NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Wherever they decide to go, travelers all agree on one part of their plans 


National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. It’s like taking their bank with them when funds are in this safe, 


spendable form. Here’s why this famous travel currency is known as ‘‘The Traveler's Friend’: 


+ Refunded promptly if lost or stolen + Accepted around the globe like cash 
+ Cost only 75¢ per $100; issued in handy denominations + Buy them at your bank 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 
The First acme oe of New York 
Member Federo! Deposit Insurance Corpeoretion 











FREE 
PERIOD 


Policy: U..S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Samuel M. Brownell (brother of 
the attorney general) told a recent 
audience he has now been in Washing- 
ton long enough to appreciate the story 
of the unfortunate centipede who suf- 
fered from multiple gout. The centipede 


All Expense Holiday 
2 to 5 days — *12*° to *39”° 


Includes room with beth; Tours; Enter. 
tolnment; Theatre. Write for foider or 
me your Travel » Single from 
$5 — Double from $8. 


@ whisper from the White House’ 


HOTEL 


Penne. Ave., ot 16th &t., H.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D 





,0.¢. 
N.Y, Office — 151 E. 50th St, — PL 5.5990 














Whether you wont to operate a profitable 
business of your own, of would rather in- 
vest in one, check on @ ZESTO frozen dairy 
confection store. Here is your chence for 
financial security through elther direct 


ownership or a sound | . 
™ i i > s 


plete details to ZESTO. ie “ ax 
Dept. D, Rockton, il — 


Traveling Seminars 
EUROPE « AFRICA « CARIBBEAN 


Write for information on low-cost specialized 
study tours for students, teachers, writers, jour- 
nalists, and chureh social workers, organized by 
a non-profit ed 1 inath with mem- 
bers in 2 countries 


ASSOCIATION FOR WORLD TRAVEL EXCHANGE 
1790 Breadwey 





Write tedey fer com- 





. New York City 19. Midsen 6-2652 | 





took his problem to the wise owl, who 
advised him he could relieve his dis- 
comfort 96 per cent by becoming a 
mouse and having four legs instead of 
100. But no matter how hard he tried, 
the centipede couldn't transform him- 
self into a mouse. So he went back to 
the owl for more advice. “Don’t expect 
me to do the work,” exclaimed the owl. 
“I only make policy!” 


Candor: Groucho Marx once resigned 
from a club with this -message: “I do 
not wish to belong to a club that ac- 
cepts people like me.” 


Spirited: At a recent dinner of the 


| National Citizens Commission for the 


Public Schools, Dr. James Bryant 


| Conant, Ambassador to Germany, told 


this one: 

“I am reminded of the old story of 
the man who was sent into a house to 
make an inventory of the furnishings 
He failed to return and, after a few 
hours, friends entered the house in 
search for him, He was found ‘dead to 


Pe 
MATERIALS 


1. AMER, SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
THEATRE, p. 19-1 

Free detailed brochure 

2. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 18-T 
Reprints of student ad 

3. UNIV. OF NEW MEXICO, p. 16-1 
Summer session bulletin 

4, ZESTO, p. 22-1 

Details of investment in a frozen 
dairy confection store 


See p. 5-1 for State Finance Co. coupon. 


TRAVEL 


if your questions aren't answered here, 
write to our travel editor. 

5. ASSN. FOR WORLD TRAVEL 
EXCHANGE, p. 22-T 

information about study tours 

4, ATLANTIC CITY, p. 19-7 

1956 “Blue Book” of information 

7. BARBIZON HOTEL, p. 19-7 

Free booklet ST 

8. BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, 

p. 16-7 

Coler booklet about accommodations 
9. CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, p. 20-7 
Folders about cruises 

10. CAPE COD CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, p. 22-7 

Color map, directory listing resorts 


Please Print 
Name 


Te order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd %., N. Y. C. 36. You 
receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


the world’ with an empty jug beside 
him and a notebook. In the notebook 
were two items: 1. One demi-john of 
whiskey; 2. One revolving rug.” 


Recruit: A 14-year-old wrote to Eve 
Arden, star of Our Miss Brooks, as fol- 
lows: “I want to be a comedian, but I 
know I never could make it, so I will 
do the next best thing. I will be an 
English teacher like you.”—Marie Fra- 
ser, “Indiana Teacher.” 


A Schoolteacher’s Sundays: 
I mark ten papers, 
Do the dishes, 
Mark more papers, 
Sweep the floor, 
Again mark papé?rs, 
‘Gainst my wishes, 
Scold the kids, 
Then mark some more. 


Mav Rose Salkin 

Share your chuckles. Address to “Free 

Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York City 36. 


Ee 


— 11. COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, p. 21-T 
Brochures about indiv. trips to Williams- 
burg _; information about classroom 
trips to Williamsburg —. 


12. MLINOIS OV. OF DEPT. REPORTS, 
p. 17-7 
1956 Calendar of Events for Illinois 


13. MISSOURI DIV. OF RESOURCES 
AND DEVELOPMENT, p. 19-T 

Color folder “Pictorial Missouri” 

14. NEW MEXICO TOURIST BUREAU, 
p. 24-1 

Official highway map ; booklet 
“Land of Enchantment” __; “Historic 
Trails’ map 

15. NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 

p. 2-7 

“Northwest Adventure” picture-story of 
trips to West and Alaska 

16. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 18-T 


Free information 


17. ROGER SMITH HOTEL, p. 22-T 
Folder on Washington holiday 


18. $0. DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION, p. 8-T 
Folder on Black Hills vacationland 


19. TENNESSEE DIV. OF INFORMA- 
TION, p. 20-1 


Color booklet on Tennessee vacations 


ee 
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Ne. Pupils 
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City. 
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This coupon valid for two months. 


May 10, 1956 





Durante 


Laughter and Logic 


Pre-publication samplings from Gilbert Seldes’ new book— 


Murrow 


THE PUBLIC ARTS 


OR over thirty 

ey Gilbert 

Seldes has been 

having a lover's 

quarrel in public 

with the popular 

arts. In The Seven 

Lively Arts (1924) 

he showed how 

vigorous and full 

of life the enter- 

tainment arts were, 

In The Great Audience (1950) he 
warned that commercialized entertain 
ment tended to perpetuate immaturity 
In a forthcoming book, The Public Arts 
(Simon & Schuster), excerpted below 
he argues that you can no more ignore 
mass media than 
kind of air you breathe. By dedicating 
his book to both Edward R. Murrow 
and Jimmy Durante, Seldes symbolizes 
his belief that the public art of TV has 
a duty to both comedy and commen 
tary; TV must provide for both laughter 
and logic; divert and inform. Mr. Seldes 
hopes many teachers will read the en 
tire book, for he believes they can teach 


you can ignore the 


tomorrow's patrons to demand and ob 
tain higher standards in the public arts 
Parnuick D. Hazarp 


To Edward R. Murrow 
and Jimmy Durante 


Life would be less good without you, 
und if one of you makes life more pleasur- 
able, the other makes it more understand- 
able, which is also a kind of pleasure, and 
the most important thing is that you should, 
as you do, interact. For the comedian cre- 
ates an audience and hands it over to the 
news analyst, and when that audience has 
met statesmen and philosophers and dem- 
agogues and poets it returns to the come- 
fully, using more of its 


dian living more 


faculties. Am I describing an ideal situa 
tion? I am deseribing a situation that is on 
the way to becoming real, and it is the 
task of broadcasters and citizens and states 
men to make sure that the process is not 
interrupted or reversed, That it can be re 
versed, that the comedian may prevent the 
audience from going to the news analyst 
is a gloomy foreboding which I have often 
felt and which, I fear, I have induced in 
others. It is still my considerec’ judgment 
that this can happen, that we may create 
two audiences—a vast one for the enter 
tainers, a tiny one for the 

and this would mean that the public arts 
had failed in thei: 
(p. vt) 


communicators 
duty to a democratic 


people 


The Audience of Boobs? 


The concept of the audience as boobs 
is satisfying to hucksters and to highhbrows 
It is not 
acceptable to democrats 
eralizations about “the mob” were created 
in self-defense by aristocrats or their satel 
lites; they were fixed before the 
universal education and political demo 
racy, and they are not binding on us if we 
have the 


accurate, nor is it permanently 


all the gen 


d iys ot 


courage to test them and reject 
whatever is false. (p.°204) 


The Era of Small Fakes 


It happens that we have been for some 
years in an era of small fakes. The 
ot the big lie is not over, but the reaction 
igainst it is powerful, The little phony, the 
unimportant, insidious fake, the slurred ad 
jective, the true-and-meaningless statement 
that seems to say something superlatively 
important—all :these are part of our daily 
existence, The dangling, unrelated “better 
than” and “more than” of advertising slo- 
gans are incantations, not specifics; the 
event re-enacted for the cameras is offered 
as the event that took place; the studio 
audiences do what they are told and have 
become so knowing that they are as phony 
as professionals. (p. 65) 


thine 


Parlor Games on TV— 
Triumph of Amiability 


In the tenth year of television as a going 
concern, the families who gathered around 
some thirty million TV receivers were sure 
of getting a large number of programs 
whose genealogy could be described as 
“out of the parlor eg by sheer neces 
sity.” They were the Pinel and quiz pro 
grams, and their quatity, ranging from the 
witty to the inane, represented the triumph 
over all other characteristics, of amiability 
It is not a bad quality in social intercourse 
and it is a natural quality for television 
because the people in front of the cameras 
and the people in front of the home re 
ceiver are engaged in a sort of conversation 

a being together, The successful pro 
grams, in this spontaneous kind, are the 
ones that are most unselfconsciously aware 
of this--the ones that do not so much talk 
to people as talk with them, On the other 
hand, amiability without certain other 
qualities is lukewarm tea with too much 
milk, (p. 61) 


On Bob and Ray 


In radio and in television for a time they 
demonstrated a wild wit and a controlled 
satire, sometimes patting them together 
The objects they sold “at laughably low 
from their “overstocked surplus 
included burglar kits with 
“aliases you can use over and over again 
for example, Benjamin Franklin and Mary 
Queen of Scots” and goggles for Channel 
swimmers with the white cliffs of Dover 
already painted on the top walf On 
of their personages was allowed frequent 
ly, to talk to his customers; “This is Ferris 
Gallagher speaking in behalf of Ferris Gal 
logher and the Ferris Gallagher chain store 

Now I'm sick and tired of you folks 
running your carts right into the 
Chinook They had not 
proved that radio and television could ws 
bright wit and broad farce if these things 
carried also a barb of satire—but they had 
made a very good try. They carried with 
them their own 
because they were men of an independent 
and satiric cast~and they final 
exactly when and how to conform, (p, 54) 
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The Negative Approach to 
Children’s Programming 


the need for bold imaginative crea 
acutely felt 


while the standard of accept..bility remain 


tion for children will never be 
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us long as no positive proof of harm 
program tiey he trans 
It is as meager an ethical standard 


imagined, (p. 168) 


idea of ETV Being ‘‘Socialistic’’ 
Is Called ‘‘Preposterous”’ 


The idea that the State as educator-by 
television is more socialistic than the State 
as educator-in-the-classroom is preposter 
ous; yet precisely this argument was used 
to kill the sensible experimental project of 
the New York Board of Regents—a decision 
that left to the state of Ala 
bama the distinction of having the first 
educational network in the (pp 
192-193) 


“socialistic” 


country 





New Mexico 


The Land of Enchantment 


For centuries New Mexico has attracted 
those seeking the new, the strange 
and the different. 


Gay fiestas add spice and color to the ancient 
Spanish culture ... throbbing tom toms lend 
rhythm to the picturesque, age-old Indian 
ceremonials ...and a bounteous nature, 
running riet with her paint brush, has splashed 
the landscape with vivid hues. 


Ancient mission churches and eight National 
Monuments make possible the turning back of 
the pages of time, and you will thrill to the 
awesome and majestic beauty of 

Carisbad Caverns National Park. 


Here in this land of vast, sweeping mesas, 
bounded only by towering mountain ranges 
covered with more than 14 million acres of 
forests, you can savor the lingering traces of the 
romance, the color and the fascination of the 
three great epics of the early Southwest. . . 
the days of the indian, the Spanish and 

the adventurous Old West. 


New Mexico’s many attractions are linked by 

over 7500 miles of paved highways and more 

than 1600 modern motels, hotels and resorts ; 

stand ready to welcome you with accom- -—Caoe 

modations to suit your individual taste. RF 
NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 5625 Stete Capitel, Senta Fe, Mew Mexico 
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